have happened to do) two autobiographies—first 
the Memoirs of My Life by Edward Grpzon, and 
a ey thereafter An Autobiography by 
3 ) The first book was pub- 
a lished a - centy ago; the second is just out 


? ones Life is the life of a heathen. Not of 
. , heathen who never heard of Christ, but of one 
~~ who deliberately rejected Him. Horrton’s Life is 
the life of a follower of Christ. The one shaped 
is character, so far as he found it possible, 
vithout regard to the example or influence of the 
‘Founder of Christianity.’ The other consciously, 
consistently, whole-heartedly took Christ first as 
Saviour and then as Lord.. The difference between 
"the men is a difference in character. And it is 
‘not only an appreciable difference; it is a differ- 


ence that is overwhelming. 


Dr. Horton has written many books. He has 
“never written a book like his Autobiography. 
_ The work he has done is worthy, and it has been 
done in many fields. But he himself is greater 
than his works; and this surprisingly unreserved 
revelation of himself will do more for the causes 
. he has at heart than all the rest of the books 
he has written. It does not offer us a perfect 
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i Christian. 


absent. 


and he is not playful enough, to be perfect. But 


it offers us a Christian, and the life which as 


Christian can live. 


Is there a secret in the Christian life? 
there is a secret, and because Dr. Horton found 
the secret he lived the life. The secret is Prayer. Za 
He prayed personally, and he persuaded his con-— 
gregation to pray. He prayed for himself, and he 
prayed for others. 


prayer—or if he did he repented it. Moreover, 


when he prayed he believed that his prayer would — 


be answered. He looked for the answer till he © 
found it, even if it were by means of the first text | 


that the opened Bible offered him. He is the — 


man that this biography makes him to be because 


he lived every day and hour in an atmosphere of : 


prayer. 


“He taught his people to pray. 
the new church had been prepared for by a week 
of early morning meetings (from 7.15 to 7.45) for 
prayer. This became an annual institution. 
Ever since, in the corresponding week of July, the 
people have gathered morning by morning in large 
numbers to pray for the Church and the work. 
“Not by might, nor by power, but by My Spirit, 
saith the Lord,” has been the fundamental idea. 


Two necessary features are plainly — 
Dr. Horton is not imaginative enough, — 


Yes, — 


He undertook nothing without — 


‘The opening of 3 


mS Feet 


has been similarly 
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The meeting for. prayer’ every Saturday evening 
sustained. And my own 
irrefragable argument for the reality and power of 


‘prayer lies in what prayer has accomplished at 
Lyndhurst Road. That week of prayer annually, 


and that hour of prayer weekly, to one who sees 
the course of things extended over many years, 
furnish the explanation of.all that has been accom- 
plished. We know at Lyndhurst Road; and those 


_- who do not discover it never become incorporated 


in the life of the Church, that Christ in the midst 
fulfilling His promise and gaining for us the 
answer to our prayers has maintained us all these 


' years and enabled us to do whatever has been 


done.’ 


/ 


He taught his church to pray for him. In 1914 


he went to Kansas City in America to attend 
a Convention in connexion with the Student 
Movement. On the opening day he had to speak 
to five thousand students, together with two 
thousand others. The day before he was taken 
seriously ill. ‘All that night I was awake in pain, 
and fancied myself dictating a farewell letter to my 
people -at home. A great peace came over me, 
Next day I rose, very weak, and walked to the 
Convention Hall. Before that vast audience. I 
‘could hardly stand, and thought I had no voice, 
But I remembered that my people had agreed to 
meet at that hour, making allowance for the five 
hours’ difference in time, and to pray for me. 
A strange accession of strength came to me, and 
when I sat down Mott whispered to me,. “‘ Your 
long journey is justified.” I went back to bed. 
But by Saturday I was fit to take the intercession, 
and in that brief quarter of an hour I knew why 
I was sent to Kansas.’ 


He prayed before every undertaking, before 
every individual act. If he did not, he repented 
it. Once in an article to a paper he referred to 
the Academy as a Catholic journal. He had some 
excuse. ‘A journalistic friend told me that the 
editor was a Catholic; and from the Catholic 
Who's. Who 1 saw that he belonged to a Catholic 


_ sometimes in the Bible. 
- February my sight went wrong. 


family.’ But Lord Alfred Douglas brought an 
action for libel, which cost much money and 
more humiliation. He says: ‘My error was easily 
explained, though, as I remembered afterwards q 


with pain, it had occurred because the article had 
been written without specific prayer.’ 


And he looked for the answer. 


I consulted an oculist, who was a member of my 


Church. While I waited in the reception-room _ 


I took out my Bible to test my sight. Opening 
at random, I read 2 Sam. xxii. 29, “For thou art 
my lamp, O Lord, and the Lord will lighten my 
darkness.” This swift message of God, coming 
from so unlikely a part of the Scripture, had an 
indescribable effect upon me. 
endure whatever should come. 


promise to mean that my sight would be spared, 


but that in losing it I should keep the Lord as my 7 
| Light? : < 


He prayed for small things as well as great. 


‘Once in Norway, it must have been in this very 


year 1896, I had a startling illustration of the little © 


things being in God’s hands. We had rowed 


three miles up the Esse Fjord from Balholm, and ~ 


then wandered among the birch woods and the 
broken boulders which covered the low spur of 
the mountains. When we returned we found an 


overshoe was missing, and for our delicate traveller 


those overshoes were absolutely necessary for wet 
steamer decks, and irreplaceable without man’ 
days’ delay. Where the lost shoe was on that 


trackless mountain-side none but God knew. But 


in the afternoon I pulled up the fjord again, and 
through the three miles’ row I asked God to show 
me what He alone knew. When I landed on the 


beach, and went clambering up the rocks, and — 


without knowing how or why, plunged my hand 


He looked ; 
‘In the middle of — 
I could not read. © 


I was nerved to. 
I did not take the 


down into a chink between them, there was the ~ 


shoe! Nothing could be easier for an outsider 
than to ascribe the recovery to chance. 


og 


Nor 
would it be worth while to quote the incident as 


4 
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proof of the power of prayer. But to me it was 
_ an unmistakable evidence of the truth, so often 


i verified in the important duties and difficulties of 


‘life ; God is at hand, and-hears, and answers. He 
rs Foss not often work miracles, but His answers to 
prayer form a continuously miraculous life.’ 


| a ‘What shall they do who are baptized for the 
dead?’ 
we have never been able to say who they are. 
_ One curious commentator has discovered thirty- 
"nine different identifications. Will Mr. BorEHam 
be counted fit to make the fortieth? 


We have never been able to answer, for 


Mr. F. W. BoreHam has written another of 
those books of sympathetic interpretation. of life 
_ which have given him so enviable a name among 
present-day teachers. Its title is The Other Side 
of the fill (Kelly ; 3s. 6d. net). The chapter 
_ which gives the book that title is a defence of the 
4 spirit of exploration—in religion as in geography— 
and incidentally a defence of Mr. BorEHAM’s own 
original method of preaching the gospel. The 
chapter which identifies the persons who are 
baptized for the dead is entitled, ‘On the Old 
- Trail.’ 


-  && This woman,” said Greatheart to Gaius [so it 
begins], ‘‘is the wife of one Christian, a pilgrim of 
_ former times, and these are his four children. 
The boys take all after their father, and covet to 
tread in his steps. Yea, if they do but see any 
- place where the old Pilgrim hath lain, or any print 
: - of his foot, it ministereth joy to their ee and 
_ they covet to lie or tread in the same.” I always 
ie - think of that as one of the most charming and 
: affecting passages in the whole of Bunyan’s 
pee allegory. ‘Jf they see any place where 
_ the old pilgrim hath lain, or any print of his foot, tt 
| ministereth joy to their hearts, and they covet to le 
or tread in the same.” 


This sentence of Bunyan’s is to Mr. BorEHAM 
the most searching and most illuminating exposi- 
tion of St. Paul’s question. He is much interested 


in the question. He is concerned for its fate 
among the commentators. ‘It 


and pregnant phrase to drift among the barren 


. is a thousand 
pities,’ he says, ‘that we should allow this radiant 


DO 


sands and shallow pools of ecclesiastical debate — 


and theological controversy. We must find a 


place for it in the warm atmosphere of. our 


happiest and most evangelistic ministries. The 
setting is so exquisitely simple.’ 

St. Paul belonged to a new generation. 
had never companied with Jesus. Perhaps he 


Hee 
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never saw, except in vision, the Saviour’s fac. 


He was as one born out of due time. Is the day 
of romance over then? No; 
heroism still, 


generation shall be worthy even of the first. 


if. 


But how? 


there is room for 
He is determined that the second - 


By every man of earnestness seeing 


to it that he is baptized for the dead.” Stephen is . 


dead. How vividly, and with ‘a shudder, does 
Paul remember the dying scene. 
shall not die with him. Paul himself will carry it 
on. He will be baptized with the baptism of 
Stephen’s enthusiasm. He will take up Stephen’s 
work. He now recognizes that ‘that unforgettable 


revelation on the road to Damascus was a call to — 


perpetuate the splendid testimony of those heroic 


spirits who had fallen—some of them at his own — 


hands. He has been baptized for the dead.’ 


By and by Paul’s own generation will pass and 
be succeeded by another. As he has been 
baptized for the dead Stephen, his son Timothy 
will be baptized for him. God buries His work- 
men, but carries on His work. Each new worker 
is baptized for the dead worker who preceded him. 


That is Mr. BorEHaAm’s identification. And 


having given his exposition of the passage he does 


not forget its illustration. ‘The fact is that the 
principle enshrined in this neglected text is the 
divine answer to one of the deepest and most 
tender cravings of which humanity is capable. It 


is akin to a man’s yearning for a child of his own 


Stephen’s work — 


affairs in perfect order, 


roo 


body, a woman’s silence and unutterable longing 
for motherhood. This old world of ours holds 


nothing more truly and intensely pathetic than 


a dying man’s anxiety about the perpetuation of 


his life-work. George Eliot has twice portrayed 


this hunger of the soul i ad a very delicate and 


tender touch. i 


“Yes; it is a great thing for Stephen to have his 


i Saul, for Paul to have his Timothy, for the dying 
“man, as he turns his face to the wall, to feel that 
_ another has been baptized on his behalf. 


It is 
good for a man to make his will, to leave all his 
to die with no anxiety 
concerning things in this world or in any other. 


- But surely that man can greet the angel of Death 


with a radiant face who can point to another— 
youthful, virile, enthusiastic—who will grasp the 
tools as they fall from worn-out hands and carry 
the good work to perfect completion. That man 
rears his own immortality who prudently toils to 


raise up to himself, whilst his sun is high in the 


heavens, spiritual successors whose voices will be 
heard when his sun has set for the last time.’ 


*Now a great spirit often does his best work, 
not in his own proper person, but by means of the 
disciples who rise up to succeed him and carry on 
his work. The eighteenth century was dominated 
by three very remarkable men—Immanuel Kant, 
Samuel Johnson, and John Wesley. We owe very 
much, of course, to the work done by each of 


them; but we owe still more to the influence 


which they exerted over their disciples and 
successors. After the death of Kant we had 
a great philosophical revival; after the death of 
Johnson we had a great literary revival; and after 
the death of Wesley we had a great religious 
revival. Johnson died in 1784; Wesley died in 
1791 ; Kant died in 1804. Immediately upon the 
death of Kant, we have the work of Hegel and 
Schopenhauer, of Schleiermacher and Herbart, of 
Goethe and Schelling, of Thomas Brown and 
Jeremy Bentham, of Sir Thomas Mackintosh and 
Sir William Hamilton, of Johann Fichte and of 


‘single individuality.’ = 


many others. In the same way, Dr. iotscore W 
scarcely buried when there~arose Coleridge an 
Wordsworth, Southey and Lamb, Sir Walter Scott 


‘and Thomas Moore, James Hogg and Lord 


Byron, George Crabbe and Percy Shelley, Thomas - 
Campbell and Walter Savage Landor, Leigh Hunt — 
and John Keats. These, and a host of contem- _ 
poraries, form a galaxy of literary brilliance un- — 
equalled in English story. It is no wonder tha 
when, not long after the death of Johnson, th 
poet-laureate died, the Government of the day wa 
embarrassed by its wealth of riches, and knew not 4 
Of John Wesley exactly the 
same may be said, save that in his case it would 


whom to appoint. 


be futile to mention names. Strictly speaking, 
Wesley was a childless old man when he died ; yet. 
we all know that the sons of John Wesley form 
a host that no man can number. In each case we. 

are reminded that a really colossal personalit 

often wields a more widespread, if less dramatic, * 
influence through the instrumentality of th 


disciples who succeed him than is possible to his 


The Parable of the Unjust Judge is enough to a 
assure us that God will see justice done to His 
own. But what of the world? Have we any like - 
assurance that He will see justice done between 
the nations? We are told that the Judge of all 
the earth will Himself do right. But we do not 
seem to be anywhere told that He will see right _ 
done between one nation and another. :. 


Nay, if God is Christ and Christ is God, we 4 
seem'to be told the opposite. The passage is — 
difficult. Who ever heard a sermon preached _ 
upon it? It is the story of the man who called 
out to Jesus from the crowd and begged Him to _ 
speak to his brother in order to make him divide — 
the inheritance between them (Lk 1218-15), : 


Jesus refused. ‘Man, who made mea judge or 
a divider over you?’ Yet it was a clear case of 
injustice. Jesus refused, not because He did not 


is business to interfere. 
Si passabe: is difficult ; but we do not make it 
asier by refusing to see the manifest meaning of 
ur Lord’s answer. He was always ready to see 
tice done to His ‘little flock.’ He was ready 


‘Fear not ; in the world ye shall have tribula- 


ap But this man was none of His, and He 
refused to- become a judge or a divider between 
his g brother and him. : 


ae 


3 seriously alarm us. 
~ time than ours, another land, and other social 
But what if the Church has to do 
‘And what if it applies to the 


cumstances. 
; Jesus did? 


| progress between Germany and Britain ? 


The Rev. J. C. Ormerop makes that applica- 
tion. Ata recent meeting of the Congregational 
Mr. OrmeERop read a paper on Zhe Church's 
Message toa Nation at War. The paper might 
have been a sermon. He took this passage for 
a text. And he gave it as his deliberate belief 
that in the present dispute between Germany and 
Great Britain the Church has no call to inter- 
"pose. 


—_ 


§ Now Mr. Ormerop is not a pacifist. He is 
_ ready for any sacrifice that the war demands, even 
to the supreme sacrifice. Nor has he the slightest 
— doubt, - or ever had, of the injustice done by 
_ Germany. He saw the injustice of the first act 
of war, he has seen the injustice of every act 
which Germany has sent after the first. More 
than that, he is very sure that the right will prevail. 
But he believes that if Christ were here in the 
- flesh He would not step in between the com- 
ants, but would tell them that they both are 


: wrong. _ And he believes that that is now the eae 


answer their plea before they could utter it, and | 


It is a story of another 3 


ttitude of the Church to the conflict which is now 


~of Christ exists. 


of Christ’ s Church. = 


‘Master, bid my brother divide the inheritance ete 
with me. But he said unto him, Man, who made > 
me a judge or a divider over you?’ And then He . 
turned to the multitude and included the man, 
‘Take heed, and keep yourselves from all covet-— 
ousness.’ That was His message then. That is i : 
His message now, His message to a world at war. a 
That is the message, says Mr. ORMEROD, and de 
only message of the Church. ten: 


In Zhe Modern Churchman for October will be 
found most of the papers read at the Fourth | 
Conference of Modern Churchmen held at Girton” 
College, Cambridge, in August. Among the rest 
will be found one by Professor Sir William — 
ASHLEY, Ph.D., Dean of the Faculty of Commerce 
in Birmingham University. Professor ASHLEY’s — | 
subject is ‘The Functions of the Ministry of the 
Church.’ ee 


The functions of the ministry of the Church— 
that is to say, the purpose for which the minister 
Why are certain men ‘set apart’? 
What have they to do that other men have not? — 
What should a Christian minister seek to do and m: 
be?» Professor ASHLEY undertakes to answer. ‘3 


And first negatively—like the good strategist - 
she is. For let it be understood that he knows’ 
what he is about, and knows that he knows. 


of all, the Christian minister ts not a priest. 


Now by ‘priest’ Professor Asuiry does not 
mean ‘one who is merely an outcome of the 
division of labour which entrusts certain functions 
to certain men for the sake of order; nor—and_ 
this is a cognate conception—one who acts for the 
congregation (or the whole Church) simply in 
a representative capacity.’ By a priest he means 
‘a man who supposes himself, or is supposed by 


others, to possess the power of calling down 
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certain divine blessings or favours by means of 
certain rites, and this by virtue of his ordination.’ 
That, he says, is what the word ‘priest’ has 
actually meant for millions of men for: many 


centuries. The Christian minister is not a priest. 


For priesthood in this sense involves beliefs 
which English people no longer dispute about, 
because the movement of the human mind has 
placed them outside the range of credibility. 
Take, for instance, the question of the ‘validity’ 
of English orders. ‘A few of us,’ says Sir William 
ASHLEY, ‘may have a certain curiosity to ascertain 
just what did happen in the Reformation period 
in the matter of the consecration of bishops, and 
to find out whether there is any particle of truth in 
the Nag’s Head story. And when we are con- 
fronted by a neat theory like the Roman doctrine 
of “intention,” we are interested by the question 
whether it can be squared with historical proba- 
But for all bearing on anything the 
English people effectively believe, the 
: validity ” of orders has lost all meaning. Men 


can 


can’t any longer! really believe that absolution by 


a priest has any effect on the mind of the Eternal ; 


or that the value of the communion depends on 
the validity of the priest’s ordination; or that con- 
firmation is helpful in any other way than solemn 


reception into any great Christian body might be.’ 


In the next place the Christian minister is not 
a theologian. ‘That is to say, he may be a preacher, 
but he may not be a doctrinal preacher. ‘The 


“painful preacher” who expounded “the scheme 


of salvation” and “justified the ways of God to 
man” reigned for two or three centuries, but his 
reign is now over. His authority has passed away 
for the same reasons as that of the wonder-working 
Mankind has observed that the doctrinal 
sermon has ceased, as religious rites have ceased, 
to contribute to what it dumbly felt to be the one 
object of the Church\and its ministry—the pro- 
motion of goodness. It has not justified itself by 
its fruits. And Protestant theological systems 


have been subjected to the same intellectual 


priest. 
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forces as have been playing upon Catholic sacra- — 


mentalism, and with the same result.’ 


Well, if the ‘minister of the word’ may be 
neither a priest nor a theologian, what is it per- 
He may be a preacher, as we — 
What is he to try K 


mitted him to be? 
have seen; but. of what sort? 
to accomplish by his preaching? Sir William 
ASHLEY has no hesitation in answering. 


‘The preacher,’ he says, ‘can be one of the 
main instruments of moral education. From the 
treasury of human experience and from his own 
reflections on life he should be able to bring us 


messages of good cheer when the heavy weight of - ; 


the world would otherwise become intolerable. 
He should be able to put before us, with the fresh 
appeal of the living voice and with the force of 


personal conviction, the great thoughts of Duty, — 


He should be able, in 
simple language, to explain and illustrate the 


Repentance, and Trust. 


" meaning of the Hebrew and Greek scriptures used 
in public worship. And besides this directly 


“religious” work, there is, for many parsons, an 
Opportunity to do something’ for the general in- 
tellectual education of the country.’ 


That means that the preacher should be the 


instrument for providing ‘residential suburbs’ with 
a taste of real literature. The men of the resi- 


dential suburbs read little during the week but the _ 


newspaper, the women little but ‘novels of the 
lighter sort.’ ‘It is their minister,’ says Sir 
William AsHLEy, ‘who gives them a glimpse of 
the fresh thought of the time, and through whom 
the ideas, say of William James and Bergson, the 
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verses of Masefield and Brooke, reach the serious- _ 


minded non-reading classes.’ 


{ 
But the minister is more than a preacher. He 


is ‘responsible for periodically conducting religious — 


services in the public’ places of worship.’ Now in 
Professor ASHLEY’s opinion the clergy as a rule 


are far too careless about these services. He 
imagines that ‘comparatively few clergy take the — 
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_ before they come into church. 


Professor ASHLEy his true function. 


ouble to look through the lessons and psalms 
‘If they did, they 


_ ought clearly, in my judgment, to omit and curtail 


and substitute—with, of course, a reasonable 
degree of discretion and tact—wherever this is 
evidently necessary to preserve the Christian 


-character-of the service.’ 


~ _ 
_ And then the minister is a pastor. This is to 
His business 
is to promote goodness in the parish, and so he 
must be good; it is to be a help to intelligent 


men, and so he must be intelligent. For ‘I must 


_ confess that the older I get the more I return to 


the conception of the Christian minister, not as the 


. 
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Jrenacus and (Be Gourth Gospel. 


preacher of doctrines or the performer of rites, but : 
‘as the promoter of kindly feeling in the parish, the 


painstaking and thoughtful friend of all in homer 
of mind or body.’ 


The High Church minister is a priest ; the Low 


Church minister is a theologian; and the Broad = 


Church minister is a kindly gentleman who goes 
about his parish telling everybody. to be good. 
And as you listen to Sir William AsuLEy com- — 
mending the Broad Church minister - to your — 
imitation, you hear a cry from the trenches, ‘We > 
know already that we have to be good; can you 
not tell us how?’ It is the cry of a soul in its 


agony. 


By THE Rey. H. A. A. KENNEDY, D.D., D.Sc., PROFESSOR OF EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY, 
New Cairncn Wan ceaae 


f 


_ Ir may seem superfluous to add another to the 
numerous discussions of Irenzus’ relation to the 


Fourth Gospel. But it is obvious to all who try 
to keep abreast of critical investigation that certain 
positions, when they have been reiterated with 
sufficient boldness, not to say, audacity, soon take 
rank as dogmas, to challenge which appears to 
savour of incompetence. One of these dogmas is 


- the worthlessness of what Irenzeus has to say about 


the Fourth Gospel and its authorship. One may 
admit that his evidence, if at all trustworthy, 
intensifies one of the most perplexing problems in 
New Testament literature. For those who without 


if 


bias approach the Fourth Gospel in its present 


form, and take it at its surface value, find it increas- 


ingly difficult to believe that this presentation of 


_ Jesus Christ can be the work of a man who daily 


companied with Him in His earthly career. There 


_ are, however, ways of estimating the Gospel which 
_ help to relieve the difficulty. Most recent investi- 
gators agree that it is interpretation far more than 


history. Many are inclined to give prominence in 
it to a symbolic element, largely foreign to our 


modern modes of thought in the West, but con- 


gruous with the Oriental mind in every epoch of 
history.. One has little doubt that here lies a most 
important clue to the standpoint of the author. — 
Further, there is much to be said for the sup- 
position that the document as we have it is a com- 
pilation of already-existing materials. which the 


compiler (or compilers) set himself to construct 


into a Gospel, more or less after the model of the _ 
Synoptics, but which lay before him possibly in- 

the shape of historical discourses intended to 
kindle faith in Jesus Christ as the Son of God. 
These two estimates of the Gospel are not contra- 
dictory. But they lead us back ultimately to the 


_ mind which is responsible for this portrait of Jesus. 


Whose mind was it? At least it reveals some 
one extraordinarily sensitive to the significance of 
Jesus, some one with a unique power of relating 
the spiritual experience of Christians at the close 
of the first century to the living Master who had 
walked this earth, and thus of preserving the con- 
creteness of history in an age disposed to dissolve 
facts and events into imposing abstractions. I do 
not intend to discuss here the possibility or im- 
possibility of identifying this ultimate authority for 
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- of the Twelve. 


_ recent investigators. 
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the standpoint of the Fourth Gospel with John, the 
son of Zebedee, who belonged to the inner circle 
I am not sure whether we have as 
yet clearly enough grasped the various factors in 
the Fourth Gospel, or made sufficient progress in 
assigning to them their: relative values, to be able, 
on the basis of zzternal evidence, to reach definite 
conclusions as to its author. 

But these considerations do not absolve us from 


discussing frankly whatever data lie within our 
- range. 


External evidence for a document, unless 
of an unusually cogent character, does not indeed 
impress us like internal, Yet it forms one of the 


features which must contribute to a final judgment. 


And it seems to me that the testimony of Irenzeus 
has received scanty justice from the majority of 
I do not profess to attempt 
a survey of the whole field. I shall endeavour to 
keep rigidly to the salient elements in the situation. 

We have some fixed dates for Irenzeus which 
serve as landmarks in the discussion. We know 


; from Eus. #.Z. v. 5.8 that when Pothinus, bishop 


of Lyons, suffered martyrdom in 177 A.D., Irenzeus 
succeeded to his bishopric. In his Contra Haer. 
(ed. Stieren) iii. 3. 3 he himself refers to Eleutherus 
“as at the date of writing occupying the see of 
Rome. This fixes the composition of Book iii. 
between, say, 175 and 189, and it is probable that 
the whole work falls within this period. But he 
must have been a churchman of influence consider- 
ably before 177, for, in that year, previous to his 
election as bishop, he was entrusted with an im- 


portant letter from the church of Lyons to Eleu- 


therus at Rome. There is no evidence as to the 
date of his birth. But considering that thirty was 
the very earliest age at which a man could be con- 
secrated bishop, one is inclined to believe, with 
Lipsius, that he cannot have been born much later 
than 140, and quite possibly as much as ten years 
earlier. Some light is shed on the question from 
the statement of Irenzeus in his Letter to Florinus 
(Eus. 7.Z. y. 20. 5), where he speaks of seeing his 


friend ‘while I was still a zavs, in Lower Asia in 


company with Polycarp.’ Probably the term zais 
ought to be interpreted in the light of another 
statement made by Irenzeus about his intimacy 
with Polycarp, in which he speaks of having seen 
him ‘€v tH zpoty tudv HAukia (Contra Haer. iii. 
3. 4). There is a close parallel to this phrase in 
Pind. Vem. ix. 42, év ddixia mpéra, which Fennell 
translates, ‘in his earliest prime.’ This reminds 


Thus the stage represented by fuer (=7ais) inter- — 


/ Church of that region. 


us that the langues of Irenzeus must not be t taken 
too rigidly. In calling himself wats at the date of — 
his intercourse with Polycarp, he does not neces- — 
sarily mean that he was only a child. The term 
has a much wider range. Irenzus himself (i. 
22.4: Latin translation alone preserved) describes — 
the various stages of life as znfans, parvulus, puer, — 
juvenis, and senior, and regards the period of 
juvenis as roughly extending from thirty to forty. . 


prets boyhood in a large sense. That coincides 
with the remark of Eusebius (v. 5. 8): ‘We have a 
already discovered that he Wee was a hearer 
of Polycarp in his youthful prime’ (xara tiv véav 4 

. }Auciav). So that the description would quite — : a 
reasonably apply to the period, say, from fifteen a 
onwards. 3 \ a 

Polycarp’s martyrdom is now assigned by most £3 
scholars to 155 A.D. At that date he had passed — 
the age of eighty-six. But while Irenzeus refers = 
to Polycarp’s advanced years as having made it~ 
possible for him to be his pupil (émt roXd yap rapé a 
pee, ill, 3. 4), he seems to distinguish between 
that period and the closing one of his career, for ; 
he adds: ‘and in extreme old age, after a splendid 
and illustrious. martyrdom, he departed this life.’ 
The language suggests that his own intercourse — 
with the aged bishop must be placed some years — 
earlier than 155, perhaps about 150. Supposing 
he were eighteen or nineteen at the time, that 
would place the year of his. birth somewhere about 
131 or 132. The approximate date would tally — 
with his statement in v. 30. 3, that the Apocalypse 
‘was seen no long time since, but almost in our 
own generation, at the close of the reign of Domi- 
tian.’ Asa generation was reckoned at that time 
to extend from thirty to forty years, and Domitian’s 
reign ended in 96 A.D., we have further evidence 
for some date in the neighbourhood of 132. 

By the middle of the ‘second century, therefore, 
Irenzeus, living in Asia Minor, was in contact with _ 
the currents of life and thought in the Christian 
The one clear fact in this 
earlier period of his experience is, of course, his 
famous statement about Polycarp, bishop of * 
Smyrna, in the Letter to Florinus (Eus. v. 20). 
‘These opinions,’ he writes, ‘the elders before us, . _ 
who also were disciples of the apostles, did not 
hand down to you. For I saw you while Iwas 


still a boy (aats) in Lower Asia in company with 4 


+ 


Polycarp, while you were in the hee of a brilliant - 


y TIMES, 


with | ae For I Gininctiges remember the 
events of that time better than those of recent 
_ occurrence. . . - So that I can describe the very 
oe in whe ‘dhs blessed Polycarp used to sit 
when he discoursed, and his goings out and his 
Bescaings in, and his manner of life, and his per- 
sonal appearance, and the discourses which he 


is intercourse with John and with the rest of 
those who had seen the Lord, and how he would 
repeat their words. And what he had heard from 
them about the Lord, and about His miracles, and 
_ about His teaching, Polycarp, as having received 
- from eye-witnesses of the life of the Word, 
used to relate in complete accordance with the 
Scriptures. To these discourses I used earnestly 
to listen at the time by the mercy of God bestowed 
~ upon me, noting them down not on paper but in 
- my heart. And constantly by God’s grace I brood 
> over them faithfully.’ So luminous a statement as 
this can in no way be minimized. We could not 


possess a more convincing proof that Irenzeus in © 


* his opening youth had stood in an intimate relation 
to Polycarp: that Polycarp’s discourses had made 
n indelible impression upon his mind: and that 


he had never ceased to ponder, was the bishop’s 
_ reminiscences of what he had heard about Jesus 
ei from ‘John and the rest of those who had seen the 
Lord.’ It ought to be noted that Irenzeus, in this 
letter, has no thought of the Fourth Gospel or of 
e emphasizing its connexion with ‘John who had 

seen the Lord.’ He simply wishes to appeal to 
4 the position of Polycarp as a doctrinal authority 
- whom Florinus and he had ack ee) in their 
earlier days. — 

“Irenzeus was also, in some sense, in etch with 
es - Papias, bishop of Hierapolis.. There is an interest- 
ing statement of Eusebius (iii. 36. 1) which says: 
@ecominent in Asia at that time was Polycarp, a 
disciple (épsAyrns) of the apostles, who had been 


_ Smyrna by the eye-witnesses and ministers of the 
Lord. At the same time Papias was becoming 

_ known, who was also a bishop, having his diocese 
in Hierapolis.’ Polycarp and Papias were thus 
- contemporaries, in adjacent provinces. And there 
seems no strong reason to doubt the testimony of 
_ Irengeus that Papias had become a companion of 
; Polycarp (v. 33. 4). In that case it might well be 


| that Trenzeus was s personally acquainted with him.” 


delivered to the people, and how he used to tell'of 


_ the essential content of those discourses, on which - 


entrusted with the bishopric of the Church at’ 


An Armenian historian of the. seventh century — 
(Sebéos) connects Irenzeus with Laodicea (see. 
Hibschmann, in Harnack, Patrum Apostol. Opp. 
i. p. 189), and if the tradition be trustworthy, the 
propinquity of Laodicea to Hierapolis would add 
to the probability of the supposition. 

Irenzeus only once mentions Papias by ee 
and the passage in which this occurs’ deserves 
examination because of its bearing upon the whole 
question of his relation to the bishop of Hierapolis 
When explaining Isaac’s blessing of Jacob (Gn 

27778.) as a prediction of the future Kingdom of 
God (v. 33: 3), he proceeds: ‘Even as the pres. 
byters, who saw John the disciple of the Lord, 
reported that they had heard from him, how the 
Lord taught concerning those times and said.’ 
There follows a strange description of the abnormal 
fertility of vines in the coming Kingdom, with 
additions on the fruitfulness of other crops by, E 
Irenzeus himself. Then comes the statement: 
‘These things Papias also (ratra dé kat) testifies in 
writing in the fourth of his Books. For five books 
have been compiled by him. And he added the 
words: ‘These things are of course credible to. 
believers.”’ 

Some scholars take up the position that the: 
‘ presbyters’ of whom Irenzeus here speaks simply ~ 
mean Papias (e.g. Harnack, Chronologie, 1. p. 335) 
note). This is possible. But the careful language © 
employed seems to draw a distinction between the — 
report of the presbyters and the additional (xat) 
written testimony (éyypddws) of Papias to the same 
tradition. At thesame time Lightfoot has adduced 


strong arguments to show that'it is possible to es, 


distinguish between two types of reports given by = 
Irenzeus. ‘In some cases he repeats the conversa- _ 
tions of his predecessors ; in others he derives his — 
information from published records. Ree nil ee 
when he quotes the opinions of the vider on the - 
two Testaments, he is obviously repeating oral 
teaching; for he writes, “The presbyter used to 
say,” “The presbyter would entertain us with his 


discourse,” ‘The old man, the disciple of the 


apostles, used to dispute” (iv. 27. 1f.; 30. 15 31. 
I: 32.1). On the other hand, when in the passage 
before us[v. 36. 1 f.] he employs the present tense, 
“ Ag the elders say,” ‘‘ The presbyters, the disciples 
of the apostles, say,” he is clearly referring to 
some document’ (Essays on Supernatural Religion, 
p. 196). Hence it is probable that we should 


awaits the redeemed (v. 36. 


 N€yovst). 
the material is derived from his work, are referred 
ultimately to the presbyters. 


‘ 
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_ assign to Papias the passage on the translation of - 


the righteous to Paradise, introduced by the phrase, 
610 Kat éyovow of mpecBirepor, Ty daoordhwv 
paOyrai (vy. 5. 1). These introductory words imply 
the view of Irenzeus as to the sources of Papias’ 
written work. To the same category belongs 
another paragraph on the heavenly bliss which 
1f.), given on the 
authority of the presbyters (as of mpecBirepoe 
Here again the statements of Papias, if 


Harnack, therefore, 
is, on the whole, justified in saying (of. cz. p. 336, 
note), on the basis of the Contra Haereses, that 
Ireneus claims no direct relation to the ‘elders’ 
who had been ‘disciples of the apostles.’ 

But he underestimates the remarkable statement 
in the Letter of Irenzeus to Florinus (Eus. v. 20). 
In challenging what he regards as heretical views, 
promulgated by his old friend, Irenzeus says: 
‘These opinions even the heretics outside the pale 
of the Church have never ventured to broach; 
these opinions the elders before us, who also were 


‘disciples of the apostles, did not pass on to thee’ 


It is illegitimate to conclude, 
as Harnack seems to do (op. cit. p. 344, note), 
that the use of oo in the last clause excludes 


(0d wapédwxdy cot). 


-Irenzeus from intercourse with ‘the elders before 


as.’ Assuming Harnack’s view that there was a 


difference of, say, fifteen years between Irenzeus 
and his friend (an extreme hypothesis on my view 


-of the date of Irenzeus’ birth, according to which 


twelve years would be a much more probable figure), 


this surely does not shut out the former from those - 


elders who were authorities for the latter. Indeed, 
the connexion of this sentence with that which 
follows implies that Irenzeus has in his mind 
Church leaders who were contemporaries of Poly- 
carp. The very language he uses regarding them 
indicates that he was acquainted with their stand- 
point. 

But in addition to these vague references to ‘the 
presbyters, the disciples of the apostles,’ either 
directly or through the medium of Papias’ work, 
Irenzeus repeatedly appeals to the authority of 
certain unnamed individuals of an earlier generation. 
Thus, in the Preface of Book i. § 2, he mentions a 
saying (¢ipyra) which he ascribes to ‘our superior’ 


46 kpeloowv joy), and again, in i. 13. 3, a maxim 


of 6 kpetoowv judv is introduced. There is no 
ground for Harnack’s assertion that these sayings, 


from their language, cannot have belonged to oral 
tradition (of. cit. p. 334, note). 
of the type which might be handed down in a com- . 
munity. But the curious obscurity of the descrip- 


tion possibly suggests a documentary source. 


Now Eusebius, in an interesting note, speaks of 
Irenzeus as ‘mentioning the recollections of a 
certain apostolic presbyter, whose name he did not 
divulge and adducing his interpretation of Divine 
Scripture’ (v. 8. 8). This statement probably refers 
to a further authority whom Irenzeus brings forward 
in several places belonging to the same context. 
Thus, in iv. 27. 1, he tells of what he had ‘heard 
from a certain presbyter, who had listened to those 
who had seen the apostles,’ 
right in finding the same person in iv. 27. 1 (sécu¢ 
dixit presbyter), iv. 27. 2 (ingust tlle senior), iv. 31. 1 
(tala gquaedam enarrans de antiguis presbyter, reficte- 
bat nos), iv. 32. 1 (hujusmodi quoque de duobus testa- 
mentis sentor apostolorum discipulus disputabat), to 
say nothing of one or two other passages which are 
less clear. The most distinct description of this 
authority is that of the first passage cited above. 
He had been a pupil of disciples of the apostles. 
He is indeed designated in the last of our refer- 
ences senior apostolorum discipulus, but it is quite 
legitimate to take the expression in a wide sense. 
To sum up, Ireneus may have known Papias 
personally, but was in any case acquainted with his 
writings. Probably he had access to other state- 
ments of elders in written as well as oral form, but 
he had been in personal touch with contemporaries 
of Polycarp (Letter to Florinus, Eus. v. 20), and 
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also with an important Church leader who had 


listened to disciples of the apostles. He gives no 
hint as to where he came into contact with this 
authority. It may have been in Asia Minor. . It 
may have been in Gaul. At all events, Irenzeus 
plainly stands in the current of a living tradition, 
one which indeed reveals the accretions due to the 
chief tendencies of the age, but at the same time, 
from the nature of the case, preserves the memory 
of the prominent leaders belonging to the close of 
the first and the opening of the second century. — 


i. 


No evidence has survived as to the date of wa 


Trenzeus’ removal to Gaul, 


177 as a presbyter at Lyons, entrusted, during the 
persecution under Marcus Aurelius, by the Gallican 


He first appears in 


martyrs with a letter to Eleutherus, bishop of + 


Rome, ‘on behalf of the peace of the Churches.’ 
commending him to Eleutherus, they give Irenceus — 


In 
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| Re high eulogy (Eus. v. 4. 2), and their confidence | contact with Pothinus. That meant for him a i 
_ in him‘is attested by his being chosen as bishop in | further link with early traditions of the Church in 
succession to the aged Pothinus, who fell a victim | Asia, for if Pothinus died in 177 above ninety, his 
to the persecution, after completing his ninetieth | birth must be dated at least as far back as 87 A.D. _ Zi 
year. A later tradition reports Pothinus to have | His recollections, therefore, would be almost as 
been, like Ireneus, a native of Asia Minor. This | valuable as those of Polycarp. Lightfoot (0p. cit, 
__ is highly probable, as the Gallican Churches stood | p. 266) is inclined to identify him with the nameless —~ ay 
in the most intimate relation with those of Asia | elder referred to above. There is nothing improb- — 
Minor. The famous Letter on the Persecutions at | able in the hypothesis. Indeed, the expressions 
Lyons and Vienne (Eus. v. 1) was sent by ‘the | used by Irenzeus of the elder, which have been 
_ servants of Christ... . in Gaul’ to ‘the brethren | already quoted, give it weight, for they imply a 
_ throughout Asia and Phrygia.’ In all likelihood | habitual intercourse. And when we take into — 
Gaul owed its Christian mission to Asia Minor, just | account the fulness of the material as ascribed to __ 
as at a much earlier date it was Greek colonies | this elder, it is natural to associate it with regular 
_ from Asia Minor which were the pioneers of its | discourses which Irenzeus had the opportunity of 
civilizations. hearing. This would completely tally with his 
Trenzeus must have been brought into close | relation to Pothinus. a 
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: The most conscientious of men, what a scorn he | : 
ae oe eae AW Die feels for the men whom conscience drove to per- 


‘THE world has not recognized the loss it sustained | secution and cruelty. The most modest of men, 
on November 14th, 1916, in the death of Professor | how easily he brings kings and governments to the — 
_H. M. Gwatkin. He could do many things, and | bar of his self-confident judgment-seat. When he _ 
each thing with a unique approach to the ideal. | has described a scene it remains with us, rarely 
_ We speak not of his scientific work, Who could | even modified by subsequent poses always — 4 
preach the sermons that he preached? We have | central and self-sustaining. bee 
- them now, thank God, in two wonderful volumes. Dip into this book at random. The name oi ae 
Who could lecture as he lectured—the manner of | Anne Askew catches your eye. ‘Anne Askew Be 
it, the matter of it? Who could write the encyclo- | was a Lincolnshire lady of some rank and highly = 
peedic article? It is not too much to ask if any- | educated. She was accused of heresy in 1545, but ; 
thing will ever be written on Protestantism and | Bonner obtained from her a confession that saved 
the Reformation which will get to the heart of | her for the time. Next year she was arrested 
that mighty fact and mighty movement more | again, and this time there was no doubt of her 
nearly than Professor Gwatkin has attained in his | heresy. Her ready wit and sharp tongue and © 
- articles in the ENcycLOoP&DIA OF RELIGION AND ; command of Scripture. were too much for the 

Eruics. He was a controversialist also when the | Council. Butshe seemed to have been encouraged 

occasion really demanded it. by persons of high rank; and this might implicate 

~The issue of a handsome volume on Church and | the Queen. | She was in great pain when she was 

State in England to the Death of Queen Anne, with | sent to the Tower and racked; and when the Lieu- 

a Preface by the Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical | tenant refused to do more, the Lord Chancellor = 
History in Oxford (Longmans; 15s. net), gives | Wriothesley and Sir Richard Rich turned thescrews 
occasion for new and profound regret. It is a | with their own hands till they had nearly pulled 

‘subject in which he is at his very best. He knew | her to pieces, and then made her sit two hours on 

he was master of it, and, one might say, revelled in | the bare floor reasoning with them without their 

the handling of it. The kindest of men, what a | getting any information from her. A month later 
contempt he has for ineffectual kind-heartedness. | she was carried to Smithfield, for she could not 
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stand, and burned hanging by a chain round. her 
Her courage was undaunted to the last 
—‘I came not here to deny my Lord”—and 


_made a deep impression.’ 


It is the wholeness of the scene that makes the 
All the elements are in it. 
Anne’s undeniable heresy, Bonner’s convenient 


: disappearance, the soldier's defiant pity, the Lord 
-Chancellor’s weak and tyrannical heartlessness, the 


vindication of Paul’s great saying, that the weak- 
ness of God is stronger than men. 


LORD ACTON. 


Many letters of Lord Acton have already been 
published. There are many yet unpublished. Of 


these a selection is to be made by Dr. J. N. Figgis 
The first. volume,: 


R: V. Laurence. 
containing correspondence with Cardinal Newman, 


cae Lady Blennerhasset, Mr. Gladstone, and others, is 


issued. ‘The title is Se/ections from the Correspond- 


a ence of the First Lord Acton (Longmans ; 15s. net). 


The Correspondence is divided into Early, 
Ecclesiastical, and General. Among the Early 


Letters there is one to Lord Granville, which con- 
- tains an impression of Dollinger. 
from Munich and is dated 1848. 


It is written 
‘His personal 
appearance is certainly not prepossessing. His 
forehead is not particularly large, and a somewhat 
malevolent grin seems constantly to reside about 
his wide, low mouth. Even in conversation his 
superiority is not immediately manifest. He never 


_ makes the least effort to display his powers or his 


learning, and I am inclined to think that he owes 
more to his character and industry than to his 
innate genius. He is unquestionably the most 
cool-headed man I ever knew, and probably the 
most dispassionate.’ 

The eccleésiastical correspondence will be read 
by ecclesiastics, but the general correspondence 
has most interest for the general reader. There 
are some paragraphs which let us understand why 
his contemporaries rated Lord Acton’s ability so 
highly. There are many paragraphs which gain 
their interest from that high rating. This estimate 
of Macaulay as a historian throws light on Acton’s 
own. standard. 
his prejudices. He is writing to Gladstone: ‘I 
am not so sure as you are of his perfect honesty. 
There is not that vigilant suspiciousness of his own 
weakness, that look out for temptation, that be- 
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that filled and moved his mind, defending them — 


It also throws some light on 


token honesty. The same conduct, the same — 
qualities, become different things according to the — 
men. He never starts except for the end in view. 
His hook and bait will only catch a particular fish,— 
there is no vague cast of the net. I transpose the 
position, and fancy a man equally convinced of ~ 
some other truths, which are deeper, more divine, 
more beneficent, more pure, than the convictions — 


with the same blinkers on, with the same narrow- 
ness and acrimony—and I should say that those 
are not the fruits of true and sincere convictions, 
that it is not the worship of the true God. Fancy 
More, or Laud, or Burke glorified as he glorifies. 
Milton or William 11. You would feel that the 
friend, who might be worshipping at your own 
altar, had not purified his soul adequately.’ . 
The most instructive letter, we think, for reveal- 
ing Acton’s own mind is one to Lady Blennerhas- 
set on George Eliot. It must be read in full, and 
it is a long letter. The striking thing in it is, not 
that Acton speaks so highly of George Eliot’s 
writing, but that he first calls her an atheist, andthen 
says: ‘From the depths of atheism, from its worst 
school, from the midst of the poorest surroundings, — 
a preacher of lofty virtue arose, not at all perfect 
indeed, or absolutely consistent, but far more 


_ impressive, more true, more elevated, than any but 


the very best of Christian writers, and capable of 
reaching those whom no Christian could possibly 
touch. To me this is one of the most wonderful 
facts, of the most wonderful feats, in the history of 
the human mind. Atheism, as a teacher of Life, 
became, roughly speaking, the equal of Christianity 
in moral dignity when it became its rival in mental. — 
power. And all through this one woman who lived ~ 
among scoffers, professors of impurity, menignorant 
of higher things, philosophers destitute of a moral 
code—a woman who had never read the books _ 
that teach the higher virtues to religious men. 
For these reasons which seem to me too obvious 
and too certain to be disputed, I would give all 
the imaginative literature of England since Shake- 
speare for George Eliot’s writings. She is alto- 
gether unique to my mind.’ ; 


A CROSS AFRICA, 


To his record of journeyings across Agrica d in the 
years 1913 to 1916, Professor J. du Plessis has 
given the title Zirice Through the Dark Continent — 
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nema Geeeeb.. 
sked (mostly with much politeness) who he was, 

and what he was about. To the first question he 
~ replied that he was a South African Boer of French 
descent and now a Professor in the Theological 
Seminary of the Dutch Reformed Church in Stell- 
-enbosch. He had more difficulty in answering the 
second question. For it becomes evident to the 
_ reader, and it must have been evident to himself 
ae the beginning, that he was ‘out on his own,’ 
as the little boys say, desiring to visit the Mission 
Stations of Africa, but most of all desiring just to 
. travel. 
He visited many stations, but he does not give 
us much information about them. He had scarcely 
2 _ taken a meal in the house of the missionary when 

_he was asking the way to the next station. But 
, Pike knew very well when he sat down to write the 
record of his journeyings that he had a good story 
to tell. For he took notes of all he heard and saw 
as he passed through the towns and villages, and 
he had his kodak with him. - 

‘As I slowly stepped down the street, the inevit- 
able camera depending from my shoulder, I was 
~ accosted by a native clad in the most irreproachable 


Ec ‘“¢Good morning, sir,” he said, pausing before 
_ me with a somewhat aecatone air. 

*“ Good morning.” 

== Dentist, sir? ”—this with a most engaging 

- smile. 


: « Dentist!” I exclaimed, unwilling to believe 
that an Ashanti native knew what a dentist was. 
i - §“Ves, sir: dentist, sir,” tapping his tooth ina 


- manner which left no possible doubt as to his 
- meaning. 
‘ «Well, no, my friend, I am not a dentist.” 
: «Sorry, sir, very sorry, but’ ’—with a glance at 
- my harmless camera—‘I thought you came about 
_ that tooth palaver.”’ 
- _He had a good story to tell, and he tells it well. 
As the scene just quoted shows, he tells it with 
~ much liveliness. If we do not receive edification, 
we certainly receive entertainment. But the 
_ edification is not altogether absent. 
‘I have referred to the houses and granaries of 
the Mundang, the smelting furnaces and forges of 
the Lakka, the cattle of the Tuburi, and the ponies 
and cultivated fields of the Bana. These peoples 
are self-contained: they are able to supply their 
Poe They ask nothing of European civil- 


avhevane he went he was 


isation, thankful though they are that. settled 
government prevails, and that ‘slave-raiding is eS 
thing of the past. They have no use for the prints 
and cloth goods which the trader seeks to introduce, 
for they belong to “the great unclothed.” They 
do not want European implements and utensils, 
for their inbred conservatism makes them believe - 
that their own are as good—and better. They 
have no call to lead the strenuous life, since nature 
is lavish, hunger uncommon, poverty unknown, 
and trade competition inconceivable. I do not think 
that it is our duty to force them to look at life — 
from our point of view. Why should we try to’ 
infect them with our feverish impatience, and 
teach them that life is not life unless they learn to.” 
hurry and worry, to bustle and hustle, as we en- 
lightened Westerners do? Of course we should 
find their fashion of life unutterably dull, but why 
should we assume that it is unutterably dull to — 
them? They like it: it is suited to their present — 
stage of evolution : then let us leave them as they 3 
are. 
‘All they need is the Gospel. For that they — 
waiting, as it were with uplifted heads and out- 
stretched arms. Mohammedanism stands ready — 
to swallow them up. Mohammedan emissaries 
are now knocking at the doors of these nations, = 
hitherto inaccessible, but now open to trade, 
commerce, and religion. They are nations that 
are well worth winning. Christianised, they would 
act as a powerful bulwark to stay the spreading 
wave of Mohammedanism: Moslemised, they 
would impart greater impetus to that wave. The 
Church of Christ to-day stands before a piercing 
call to action, a solemn duty to act decisively and 
immediately, and a grave responsibility if she 
evade or postpone action.’ 


<e 


THE MIDDLE VEARS. 


The arrival in London of a reader of books, 
whether come from the North or the South, from 
Ireland or America, is an occasion of quite inex- 
pressible emotion. Henry James tries to tell us 
what it was to him, and certainly his astonishing 
range of vocabulary gives him a mighty advantage ; 
but even he leaves more unsaid than he says. It — 
was in the year 1869 that he landed at Liverpool — 
‘in the gusty, cloudy, overwhelmingly English © 
morning,’ and went to the old Adelphi Hotel, and 
there found ‘the incomparable truth to type of the 
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waiter, truth to history, to literature, to poetry, to 


- Dickens, to Thackeray, positively to Smollett and 
to Hogarth, to every connection that could help me — 


‘to appropriate him and his setting, an arrangement 
of things hanging together with a romantic rightness 
that had the force of a revelation.” Then to 
London. He recalled the emotion of it just before 
he died, dictating Zhe Middle Years (Collins; 5s. 
net) in the autumn of 1914, a unique fragment of 
autobiography. ; 

In London he took full draughts of the hero- 
worship he was then so thirsty for. Was the hero 

George Eliot? ‘To this day I feel again that 


_. roused emotion, my unsurpassably prized admission 


to the presence of the great George Eliot, whom I 
was taken to see, by one of the kind door-opening 
Norton ladies; by whom Mrs. Lewes’s guarded 


_ portal at North Bank appeared especially penetrable, 


on a Sunday afternoon of April ’69.’ He found 
her in trouble. A son of G. H. Lewes had taken 
ill in the house. ‘It infinitely moved me to see so 
great a celebrity quite humanly and familiarly 
agitated—even with something clear and noble in 
it too, to which, as well as to the extraordinarily 
interesting dignity of her whole odd personal con- 
formation, I remember thinking her black silk 
dress and the lace mantilla attached to her head 
and keeping company on either side with the low- 
falling thickness of her dark hair effectively con- 
tributed. I have found myself, my life long, at- 


_, taching value to every noted thing in respect to a 


great person—and George Eliot struck me on the 
‘spot as somehow ¢//ustratively great ; never at any 
rate has the impression of those troubled moments 
faded from me, nor that at» once of a certain high 
grace in her anxiety and a frank immediate appre- 
ciation of our presence, modest embarrassed folk 
as we were.’ 


PROBLEMS OF THE SELF, 


Man’s greatest mystery is man. And it is 
greatest, not only to the man in the street, but also 
to the man in the study. But if he is his own 
greatest mystery, he is also his own greatest interest. 
‘Even if the pressure of the day’s business leaves 
the average man but little time for self-reflection, 
he is still intensely interested in the personality of 
others, and the most obstinate questionings which 
beset him concern his soul and theirs. Moreover, 


the great objects of human interest affect person- | 
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ality and are tinged with personality. It is un- 
necessary to prove this statement by referring to 
the drama, the novel, history, biography. The | 
thing is too obvious to require comment, and it is 
enough to illustrate it by mentioning a curious fact, 
Even those who in general have no great fondness. 
for the study of biography are more keenly interested 
in the personal history of the great writers in 
literature than in their works, or, at any rate, are 
interested in a degree out of all proportion to the 
intrinsic interest of the careers of those authors. 
How else is it possible to explain the mass of 
literature and the years of discussion devoted to: 
the shadowy author of the Odyssey, or to the stray - 
hints which are all that is known of the career of 
Shakespeare? Nor is the reason very far to seek. 
As Samuel Butler says, ‘Every man’s work, 
whether it be literature, or music, or pictures, or - 
architecture, or anything else, is always a portrait 
of himself, and the more he tries to conceal himself 


‘the more clearly will his character appear in spite 


of him.” That is the truth unless, perhaps, such 
sciences as mathematics or physics are excepted.. 
It may be a rare thing for the artist to be more 
interesting than the whole body of his work, but. 
his character and career usually excite more atten- 
tion than those of any one of his creations, and 
thus it is that the self is central among the things. 
which touch the spirit of man.’ 

And so Mr. John Laird, Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics in the Queen’s University of Belfast, 
chose Problems of the Self as the subject of the 
Shaw Lectures in the University of Edinburgh in 
1914, and under that title has now published them. 
very handsomely (Macmillan ; r2s. net). . 


He discusses three principal questions: ‘What, _ 


are experiences?’ ‘How are they united?’ and 
‘What are the presuppositions of this unity?’ The 
first of these questions is discussed in a general 
way in the second chapter; the second and third 
are discussed continuously from the ninth chapter 
to the thirteenth, which ends the volume ; and the 
interval between the second chapter and the ninth 
is Occupied by the consideration of a range of 
problems which are too important to be neglected, 
and must be considered very fully if they are to be 
considered at all. These questions are the Self 
and the Body, the Self as Feeling, the Self as Will, 
the Meaning of Purpose, the Primacy of the 
Practical Reason, and the Self as Knower. z 


‘The last chapter is (to most men and _philo- 4 


- 
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sophers) the most important. It is the author’s 
answer to the question, What is the Soul? The 
_answer is essentially this: ‘The soul is a substance 
a4 which is not the body. It consists of experiences, 
is ‘not physical reactions. Its unity is a mental unity, 
not the unity of a physical thing, and not the unity 
of an organism. The soul exists, and exists on its 
own account. Consequently the death of the body 
_ does not imply the destruction of the soul.’ 
_. There follows another question: Will the soul, 
if it survives the present body, require another 
ES body? Professor Laird answers: ‘The soul may 
a require the body as a condition of its existence, 
_ although there is no convincing proof that it does. 
* _ Although the body is not part of the self, it is so 
closely connected with human personality that it is 
difficult to realise what a discarnate personality 
_ would be. This difficulty may only be due toa 
deficiency of imagination. The poet, addressing 
his soul, can dream of a time when 


Thou shalt not peep through lattices of eyes, 
Nor hear through labyrinths of ears ; 


Dy 1 a ae ex 


our selves may go forth freely and joyously into 
ie the unchartered land whose gates are the death of 
the body. It may be so, and death may be a new 
_ birth, not discontinuous with our present personality 
but only, like physical birth, unfolding a new world. 
_ That is the hope of millions, and pe iier science 


xs 
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THE RUSSIAN CHURCH. 


One of the questions which the newspaper reader 
_ wants to ask since the Russian revolution took 
_ place is, What is the attitude of the Russian 
- Church? We get no authoritative answer yet. 
- But if we desire, first of all, to understand what 
- the Russian Church is, we have the best, and 

almost the best possible, answer in a volume en- 
titled Birkbeck and the Russian Church (S.P.C.K. ; 
8s. 6d. net). The volume is a collection of essays 
and articles by the late W. J. Birkbeck, M.A., 
F.S.A., written in the years 1888-1915; and 
collected and edited by his friend Athelstan Riley, 
M.A. 


oe 


oy 


"satisfactory way. That is to say, not by asustained 
narrative, but in a series of sketches. The vest- 
ments and ceremonies could be described system- 


he may insist that the body is a ‘tomb, end that. 


It describes the Russian Church in the only | 
_ under four heads, ‘ viz. (1) diplomatic; (2) military 


atically; the religion can be conveyed only by — 
suggestion and, as it were, at unexpected angles, : 
In a sense it is all here. And the satisfaction is __ 
in discovering, after thinking that we were mile ; “4 
no abiding place anywhere, that we have been, all 
the book through, in the very heart of the woligiole 
life of the Russian, both priest and peasant. 
Mr. Riley is a judicious editor. He lets Birkbeck — 
repeat himself when it is good for the reader. He a ; 
and Birkbeck together have produced a book that 4 i 
is assuredly, however ynexpeeesly; great... axe a 
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LHE HISTOR Y OF EUROPE. 


With all the books which the War has produced — : 
on the History of Europe, there is a place for 
Professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw’s fine volume en- e 
titled Main Currents of European History, L8I5- ; 
rors (Macmillan; 7s. 6d. net).. This is the idea 
of it: ‘The lecturer [the lectures were delivered to 
teachers] sought to give symmetry and coherence _ 
to the record of the century by grouping all its 5 
incidents round what seemed® to him to have been 
the grand progressive tendency of the period, viz. 
the tendency towards the constitution of a lawful — 
Commonwealth of Europe composed of democratic 
national states. The three controlling factors, or — 
‘main currents,” in this movement, as it appeared ae 

a 


to him, were, first, the underlying and inextinguish- 
able consciousness of unity inherited by the peoples 
of the West from the Roman Empire and Medizeval © 
Christendom ; secondly, the democratic impulse . 
engendered by the French Revolution ; and,thirdly, 
the passion of nationality roused during the struggle 
against Napoleon 1. To each of these controlling 
factors a preliminary lecture was devoted. The 
remaining seven lectures traced the operation of 
the three factors—their action and interaction— 
down to the outbreak of the present great war.’ 
The skill with which Professor Hearnshaw throws. 
the essential things into sight and hides the un- 
essential, so making history as interesting as it is i 
informing, is a perpetual astonishment. Whenhe 
comes to the War,, he captures us wholly. For | 
every item of knowledge regarding causes and 
motives is at his command, and he reveals things 
which with all our reading we still find new and. 
surprising. He classifies the German preparations 


and naval; (3) financial; and (4) moral and in- 
tellectual—if those last. terms can appropriately be 


at 


‘generally unintelligent.’ 


_to thwart the German will. 
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applied to measures that were always immoral and 
On the first he says: 
‘Germany’s diplomatic preparations for the War of 
1914 were markedly less complete and successful 
than had been Bismarck’s preparations for the wars 
of 1864, 1866, and 1870. The military clique who 
were organising the campaign seem to have been 
so confident in the ability of their vast and well- 
equipped armies to overcome all conceivable re- 
sistance that they were comparatively indifferent as 
to who were allies and who enemies. Not even 
was a serious effort made to ensure the support of 
Italy, the third member of the Triple Alliance itself. 
Turkey, Bulgaria, and Rumania were left to decide 
their course of action after the outbreak of hostili- 
ties. If any really careful cultivation took place it 
was applied to Switzerland and Belgium. The 
Kaiser visited Switzerland in the autumn of 19712, 
and made himself exceptionally amiable to the 
rulers of the Republic whose territories covered 
the southern extremity of the fortress-barrier of 
France. The King of the Belgians was invited to 
Berlin in the autumn of 1913, and every effort was 
made to impress him with the irresistible might of 
Germany, and to make him feel the folly of trying 
He was treated to 
some most indiscreet confidences, as though he 
were already a secure ally of the Kaiser. Said 
Moltke, the Chief of the General Staff, to him: 
“This time we must settle the business [with 


- France] once for all, and Your Majesty can have 
no idea of the irresistible enthusiasm which on that 
_ day will sweep over the whole German people. 
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POLAND. 


Those who read Major F. E. Whitton’s story of 
the Marne have been on the outlook for another 
volume on the Great War. Major Whitton has in 
the meantime, however, turned aside to set us 
right about Poland. He has written A History of 
Poland from the Earliest Times to the Present Day 
(Constable ; 8s. 6d. net). 

We need just such a history as this is, written in 
faultless English and with faultless accuracy. Was 
ever a History of Poland written before which kept 
so free from heroics? The story of Kosciusko is 


-told with sufficient fulness to enable us to follow 


every movement and understand every man; and 
Kosciusko is made a hero. But there are no 
exclamations of admiration over his victories ; there 
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are no lamentations of woe over his defeat. 
story is told as a historian has to tell it, ats the 
rest is left to the reader. | 


The — 


: 
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The impression is not less deep. And it is an 


almost unrelieved impression of injustice. Poland 
must obtain justice now. The long dire tale of 
oppression and brutality must be ended. Let us, 
each one, read and understand ; let us feel and do; 
the influence of every reader of this book will be 
on the right side. 


GEORGE WYNDHAM, —~ 


Are they most to be envied who have all 


the desirable gifts and graces and pass through 
life ua wealthy men, who care not how they 


give,’ or they who have to put out every ounce of 


their feeble strength merely to win through ? Mr. 


George Wyndham had all the gifts and graces. 


Rumour has it so, and the new biography by Mr. 
Charles T. Gatty, entitled George Wyndham, 


Recognita (Murray; 7s. 6d. net), calls rumour for — 


once no liar. 

The biography is novel. It is in the form of a 
letter, a single letter (of 174 printed pages), to 
George Wyndham’s widow, Countess Grosvenor. 
It is a daring innovation in biography-making. 
And _although this time it is even strikingly success- 
ful, it is not likely to be ventured upon often. Mr: 
Gatty would say, no doubt, that it is no biography, 
nor intended to be a biography. But it is a 
biography. Enough of the outward and almost 
all of the inward life of the subject of it is cee 
to us. 

George Wyndham will pass into history as one 
of the Irish Secretaries. When he was Secretary 
for Ireland King Edward and Queen Alexandra 
paid their visit, and one of the sweetest incidents 
in Irish history took place. 
the story in a letter to his sister Pamela. ‘In St. 
Patrick’s Hall, Arthur Ellis and others coached us. 
I knew my part pretty well, but it is a strain to 
cling to the King’s reply and learn up all the 
deputations in their order. 
them. ‘The roar of cheers, “ God Save the King,” 
clatter of the escort, and we process and group 
ourselves about the Throne. I stood on the steps 
and presented each of the 82 deputations. 
were to present addresses. 
but that ; shook the King’s hand and marched off 


with address underarm ; were retrieved and address 


Mr. Wyndham told 


They + 
But they did anything ~ 


There were 82 of © 


a 
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, The last Fuck came, then the ee 
man of the Lord Surveyors touched the tip of the 
_ oes fingers, shot the address into the waste- 

_ paper basket (into which I threw the cards after 
_ calling the names) and bolted at five miles an 

hour. The Queen was very naughty and did her 
_ best to make me laugh, so that my next was de- 
_livered in quavering tones. Yet the Queen did 
_ this in such a way as to make every one, including 
the culprit, feel comfortable and witty. I cannot 


adequately express the kindness and coolness of | 


_ the King. He coached them in a fat cosy whisper, 
“Wand me the address,” and then accepted it 
with an air and gracious bow, as if gratified at 
finding such adepts in Court ceremonial. 
__ ‘The only people who approached him in simpli- 
- city and charm were the two carmen who presented 
an address signed by 1200 jarveys. Only the 
_ Irish can do these things. They had not put on 
_ Sunday best, but their best ordinary clothes, 


: scrupulously brushed. They never faltered, and | 
invented something between a bow and a curtsey | 


p 


_ that seemed exactly appropriate.’ 
__ There is another Irish story—one of the prettiest 
of patriotic stories you have seen. Myr. Gatty 
writes: ‘George loved a story a lady told me about 
- ajourney through Canada. 
_at some very remote station, and she had to take a 


~ given by a fellow-passenger, an Irish-Canadian 
farmer, travelling back from a visit to Ireland. 
_ When they reached the homestead, her host untied 
a handkerchief carried from the old country, and 
_ one by one a family of five barefoot children were 
‘made to stand\upon a green sod, cut from a hill- 
side in County Kerry.’ 


In one of the sermons contained in Dr. W. E. 
— Orchard’s volume, The Wew Catholicism (Allen & 
~ Unwin; 3s. 6d. net), there is a striking argument 
for the Atonement taken from the present war. 
_ The time will come, Dr. Orchard prophesies, when 
_men will say that all the sacrifice has been in vain, 
- mere waste of humanity, with nothing to show for 
it but a countryside dotted with white crosses. 

‘Now that is just what they say about the death of 
Christ. It is a tragedy, a moral waste, with nothing 
_ to show for it, not even an assured sepulchre. So 
the value of the death of Christ, involving a true 
_ theory of the Atonement, carries with it the value 


Her train was delayed | 


 night’s lodging ina farm. ‘The accommodation was _ 


of our heroes’ death. 
the other. 

It is a book of but twelve sermons; but every 
sermon is instructive. 3s 


Hold the one and you have 


Deep calleth unto Deep is the title of this year’s 
popular report of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. It is as encouraging as ever—more than — 
ever, for there are more cases of need than ever. — 
It is also more enjoyable than ever. One short 
paragraph may be quoted. It comes from a Belgian 
colporteur, now in Holland. ‘At Kamperland 
there are a hundred exiles from Belgium, most of 
them ruined. Here I met a little Belgian lad, 
eight years old, whose mother had died in Antwerp — 
during the siege. He had found a home with a 
Dutch pastor. If you asked him where his mother 
was, he es “Tn purgatory.” ‘There is no 
purgatory,” said the pastor. “Yes,” said the child, 
“there is no purgatory here, at Kamperland ; but 
there is at Antwerp.”’ 


Under the title of Christ: And the World at 
War, Mr. Basil Mathews, M.A., has edited and 
issued a volume of Sermons preached in war-time 
(James Clarke & Co.; 2s. 6d. net). The issue of 
the volume is ‘in response to a definite request 
from a neutral. country in Europe.’ The desire 
was to know what is the normal religious outlook. 
of Christian folk in Britain as expressed through — 
the responsible leaders of the Churches. The — 
sermons have been contributed by the Archbishop — 
of Canterbury, the Bishops of London and Win- 
chester, the Dean of St. Paul’s, and eight men — 
outside the Church of England—Professor Cairns, — 
Principal Garvie, Dr. Horton, Dr. Jones, Dr. — 
Jowett, Dr. Campbell Morgan, Mr. pee ze 
and Mr. Findlay. 


Many of us have been much concerned lest the — 
war, and especially the barbarity of it, should be — 
held to destroy our belief in the Universe. To 
believe in the Universe is to believe in Progress. 


A book has been published on Progress and 


History (Humphrey Milford; 3s. 6d. net). Its 
contents are furnished by a group of lecturers who 
lectured this year at the Woodbrooke Settlement, 
Birmingham. The editor is Mr. F, S. Marvin, 


“late Senior Scholar of St. John’s College, Oxford. 


Among the rest, Baron Friedrich von Hugel ~ 
has an essay in the book. His subject is ‘ Progress 
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in Religion.’ He finds religion marked by four 
stages of development—the Synoptic, the Johan- 
nine, the Augustinian, and the Thomistic. This 
is what he says respecting the last stage: ‘St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Norman-Italian Friar Noble, a 
soul apparently so largely derivative and abstractive, 
is more complete and balanced, and penetrates to 
the specific genius of Christianity more deeply, 
than Saints Paul and Augustine with all their 
greater directness and intensity. 
deepest originality of our Lord’s teaching and 


temper consisted in His non-rigoristic earnest- 


ness, in His non-Gnostic detachment from things 
temporal and spatial. The absorbing expectation 
of the Second Coming, indeed the old, largely 
effete Graeco-Roman world, had first to go, the 
great Germanic migrations had to be fully com- 
pleted, the first Crusades had to pass, before— 
some twelve centuries after Nazareth and Calvary 
—Christianity attained in Aquinas a systematic 
and promptly authoritative expression of this its 


_root-peculiarity and power.’ 


A remarkable little book on Zhe Religion of the 
Body has been written by the Rev. T. H. Dodson, 
M.A., Rector of Wootton and Canon of Lincoln 
(Cope & Fenwick; 2s. net). It contains five 


sermons following one another in a compact series, | 
$ 


‘Our | 


and packed individually with high thought. 
vile body?’—no, Paul never said so, and Canon 
Dodson shows how impossible it would have been 
If young people could be got 
to read this book and think over it! 


4 


Messrs. Dent have published the first volume of 
The Diaries of Leo Tolstoy, translated from the 
Russian by C. J. Hogarth and A. Sirnis (5s. net). 
The volume contains a record of his youth, 1847 
to 1852, with a Preface by C. Hagberg Wright. 

Tolstoy’s diaries are necessary to a full under- 
standing of his life and opinions, and they are 
necessary in their entirety. They were committed 
by the Count himself to M. Tchertkoff, but they 
never fell into his hands. M. Tchertkoff was com- 


pelled to trust to a copy, the diaries themselves. 
having been sent by the Countess Tolstoy to the 


historical museum of Moscow. The copy is in 


some places suspected, in others manifestly de- 


fective. And the editor found it necessary to 
omit even some passages that were contained in 
the copy. All that is matter of regret, but probably 


We saw how the | 


not at all a serious loss. In any case the diary of — 


Tolstoy’s youth, as we have it here in this the first 
of the four volumes of the English translation, is of 
so great importance for the student of ‘Tolstoy- 


ism’ (if there is such a word), and of so great . 


interest to all mankind, that we cannot do other 
than express our cordial thanks to Dr. Wright and 
the translators (not forgetting the publishers) for 
letting us have it in so accurate and enjoyable a 
form. 

It is a perpetual revelation of the great man 
himself, and of the little worldhelivedin. ‘Played 
a game of chess, had supper, and now am going to 
bed. The pettiness of the life worries me. ‘True, 
I feel this because I myself am petty; but in me I 
have the capacity to despise myself and my life. 
There is something in me which forces me to 
believe that I was not born to be what other men 
are. Whence proceeds this? From a want of 
agreement, an absence of harmony, among my 
faculties, or from the fact that in very truth I stand 
ona higher level than ordinary men? Iam grown 
to maturity, and the season of development is 
going, or gone, and I am tortured with a hunger 


. not for fame—I have no desire for fame; I 


despise it—but for acquiring great influence in the 
direction of the happiness and benefit of humanity.’ 

The Tolstoy we know is only emerging into sight 
in this volume. But there are occasions when we 
see him clearly. ‘Punishment is injustice. 
not possible for man to determine retribution. 
He is too limited; he is too much man. And 
punishment, as a threat, is unjust, since man is 
ever ready to sacrifice a certain evil for a doubtful 
good. Removal, however, even death, is just. 


Death is not an evil, for it is an undoubted law 


of God. The idea of God comes of man’s recog- 
nition of his own weakness.’ 


Professor Charles Foster Kent proceeds with 
his Historical Bible. The new volume is Zhe 
Work and Teachings of the Apostles (Hodder & 
Stoughton; 6s, net), One volume more is 
promised ; it will deal with the Social Teachings 
of the Prophets and Jesus. - 

The translations in this volume are worthy of 
comparison with Dr. Moffatt’s. They are fully as 


It:is- 


literal; they make the narrative almost as clear. — 


Then the Introductions are packed with the 


| tells. 


results of the best scholarship, and every sentence ~ 


re 
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_ Mr. Frank B. Short is a successful Bible Class 
teacher. The teaching that he has found to 
make for success most certainly is a defence 
of the Christian religion. He has accordingly 
published a series of addresses with the title 
Christianity: Ls it true? (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
3s. 6d. net). 3 
The merit of the book is in the cleverness with 
which appeal is made to the average man, particu- 
larly the average young man. Mr. Short does not 
make his own discoveries in Christianity ; he uses 
the discoveries of others. But he knows how to 
use them. He makes the driest theologian inter- 
esting, the stiffest apologist plain. He even makes 
plain and interesting the subject of miracles, 
-almost compelling the average man to believe in 
them, so fair is he and yet so firm. | 


_ The most suggestive sermon in Dr. John A. 
Hutton’s new book, Loyalty: the Approach to Faith 
(Hodder & Stoughton ; 6s. net), has for its text our 

_Lord’s question to the sons of Zebedee, and their 

reply, ‘Are ye able. . . . We are able’ (Mt 2022), 
The late Dr. Ambrose Shepherd has a sermon on 

_ the same words, in which he urges with much force 
the value of self-confidence. Dr. Hutton’s title 

is ‘That Daring which is of moré Value than 
Wisdom.’ Its note is struck in the first sentence: 
‘It is the very nature of faith that it commits us to 
more than we were aware of at the time.’ In com- 

_mitting us, however, it also discovers to us new 

‘powers. And this commitment and discovery go 

with us throughout the life of faith. This is the 

secret of that daring by which love so often surprises 
us. ‘We learn to love, and in the joy of that high 
faculty we form our dearest ties, and come under 
obligations to other lives which give a new depth 
_and seriousness to our own.’ 


In small proportions we just beauties see ; 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 


So Ben Jonson. So also Dr. D. M. Ross, in 
his sketch of the life of A Scottish Minister and 
Soldier, the Rev. Peter Ross Husband, M.A. 

_ (Hodder & Stoughton; 2s. 6d. net). Christianity 
is strength not weakness, courage not cringing— 
that was the first article of Mr. Husband’s creed. 
And when the war came, so righteously, he would 
‘not be kept from the battlefield, though ‘few 
young men seemed to their friends to be less fitted 


for combatant service.’ The end came very soon. | 


But he had time to fulfil his life. 
This quotation from one of his sermons is his 
message : ie 


‘Let each of us display in a way that is unmis-~ 


takable the high, heroic elements in Christianity. 
Let it be made manifest by our own lives that 


Christianity is not the religion of weaklings; that — 
Christ saves men from becoming soft and flabby, | 
and brings into their life something tough and — 
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sinewy—a real Spartanism; that the coming of a 


Christ into the heart is like the winter’s wind— 
pure and keen and bracing.’ 


Some Records of the Life of Edmund John 
Kennedy have been written by his wife and a_ 
friend (Hodder &. Stoughton; 5s. net). 
shall we identify him? By his delightful book, 
With the Immortal Seventh Division, or by his 
offices and work? He was General Secretary, 
Y.M.C.A., London, 
James’, Hatcham, 1896-1900; Vicar of St. John’s, 


Boscombe, 1901-1915 ; Chaplain to H.M. Forces, - 


I9I4-I9Q15. 


It is the Life of a converted man,‘and with him 


conversion was consecration. He did not need, 


as so many of us do, a second conversion. And 


being converted and having put off the old man, 
he did not put on the old woman; he had humour 


and courage, and both abundantly. For his 


courage : 


‘On one occasion he was travelling to Cambridge 


to speak at a meeting there, when another man 
entered the compartment in which he was. 


always provided, and being ever mindful of the 
great blessing he had himself received by means 
of one, he felt impelled to hand one to his fellow- 
passenger. Fighting down a natural timidity, he 
took courage in both hands and boldly asked his 
companion to accept the little booklet. To his 
great surprise, he discovered his companion had 
been passing through the same inward battle, and 
each offered a tract to the other simultaneously. 
Naturally this circumstance led to pleasant and 
profitable conversation ; at the end of the journey 
the two gentlemen exchanged cards, when Mr. 
Kennedy discovered his fellow-traveller to be no 
less a celebrity than General Gordon.’ 

Now for his humour : 

‘One day, when Mr. Kennedy was speaking to 


How- | 


rib Gaull 


Watery 


1884-1894; Vicar of St — 


ae 
; 


Hav- © 
ing in his pocket some tracts, with which he was 
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the children on the text ‘‘ Whosoever will, let him 
take the water of life freely,” he wanted to impress 
upon them that each one is included in that “ who- 
soever,” also that when God promises anything 
He means what He says, and it only rests with us 
to believe and take Him at His word. To illus- 
trate this Mr. Kennedy took a shilling from his 
pocket, and holding it up before the children, he 
said, ‘Now, whoever would like this shilling let 
him take it,” and forthwith he passed along in 


them. None ventured to take it, however, until 
he reached the end of the row for the second time, 
when a little maid timidly put out her hand and 
took the shilling. 
let it pass, said, “Ugh, I never thought he really 
meant it!” Mr. Kennedy often related this 
incident to show how reluctant we are to believe 
God’s promises when all the time His wonderful, 
loving gifts and blessings are for us if we only put 
out the hand of faith and receive them.’ 


It is only nine months since the Rev. E. A. 


its fourth impression. That is no wonder. Mr. 
Burroughs has come to be accepted as a most 
earnest, reliable, and up-to-date Christian teacher. 
His theology is all religion. 


It was a happy thought of Mr. Henry Newbolt 
to write a book for Christmas and call it The Book 
of the Happy Warrior (Longmans; 6s. net). The 
motto is of course Wordsworth’s. Who is the 
warrior? There are many happy warriors— 
Roland, Richard Cceur de Lion, St. Louis, Robin 
Hood, and more.. And every warrior’s story is 
told and illustrated with the last excellence of 
literature and of art. 


It is one thing to obtain the right to give religious 
instruction to the young, it is another thing to be 
able to do it. Our secular teachers are trained 
to the last ounce of efficiency ; our sacred teachers 


are left, for the most part, in their natural state. | 


What, as actual education, as the evolution of 
intelligence, as discipline and self-control, as rever- 
ence for God and sympathy with man, does the 
ordinary Sunday-school teaching amount to? We 
are repeating questions that are for ever asked, 
and never answered. 


Then a boy near, who had | 


Let us answer them at last, and let us begin at 
the beginning. Let us begin with the personal — 
study and encouragement to wide propagation of 
a book by a master in education who has given 
time and thought to the particular problem of 
religious education—such a book as Means and 


| Methods in the Religious Education of the Young, 


by John “Davidson, M.A., D.Phil. (Longmans ; 
2s. net). Every man and woman who is induced 


to make that book a mental possession will do 
front of the children holding the shilling before | 


something to rescue the religious teaching of the 
young from the slough of inefficiency into which it 


| has fallen. 


The latest word in Psychology isa very simple 
word. It is intelligible. It is intelligible to the 
utterly uninstructed. - And it is authoritative. 
Most particular has Professor E. B. Titchener been 
in A Beginner's Psychology (Macmillan; 6s. net) 
to say nothing that he may have to unsay even in 
sO progressive, and one way so unstable, a science 
as Psychology. So particular has he been that he 


| has avoided the use of the word ‘consciousness’ 
Burroughs issued Zhe Valley of Decision (Long- | 
mans; 5s. net), and already it is passing through | 


altogether. Experimental psychology, he says, 
‘made a serious effort to give it a scientific mean- 
ing; but the attempt has failed; the word is too 
slippery, and so is better discarded.’ This book, 
then, first, and in safety: after it the ocean, with — 


| mines and submarines on every route. 


Sir J. G. Frazer has selected certain Studies in 
Greek Scenery, Legend, and [History from his great 
edition of Pausanias, and Messrs. Macmillan have 
issued the selections as a volume of their attractive 
Eversley series (5s. net). What is the purpose of 
the selection? ‘Slight and fragmentary,’ says the 
author, ‘as these sketches are, I am not without 
hope that they may convey to readers who have 
never seen Greece something of the eternal charm 
of its scenery. ‘To such as already know and love 
the country they will yet be welcome, if here and ~ 
there they revive some beautiful or historic scene — 
on those tablets of the mind from which even the 
brightest hues so quickly fade.’ 

Even those who possess the Pausanias will bay 
this book. It is so handy, it is so readable, it is 
so characteristic of Sir J. G. Frazer. 


You go to Westminster Abbey when Canon R. H. 
Charles is preaching because you love strong meat, — 
It may be theological or it may be critical; it is — 
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most likely to be the Miler on it is always strong 


“meat. More than that, you know that you may 
get only half the sermon to- -day, and must go back 
‘next Sunday afternoon’ for the other half. So 
those. who can read have an advantage over those 
who can hear. In the volume entitled Sermons 
preached in Westminster Abbey (Macmillan ; 58. 
net), it is possible to read a sermon twice, and it is 
easy to read it all at one sitting. But even in the 
“book, Dr. Charles gives no assistance. There are 


texts but no titles; there are arguments but no 


illustrations. Every sermon is a scholar’s finest 
scholarship, and it is good that we should be 
Pes upon = think. 


J _ Brahmadarsanam is the title of a volume by 
Sri Ananda Acharya which he announces as an 
‘Introduction to the Study of Hindu Philosophy’ 
(Macmillan ; 4s. 6d. net). The title is formidable, 
but the lectures are easily. overcome. They were 
delivered in Christiania, but in what language we 
are not told. They make good reading in English. 


; Certainly the author is a Hindu. His dates 
and his estimates are Hindu. And his belief in 
his ancestors is Hindu. He says: ‘European 


historians and antiquarians firmly believe that their 
ancestors were savages and that they are far more 
enlightened than their forefathers, but we in India 
believe exactly the opposite. We think that our 
ancestors were gods and Rishis, endowed with 
‘superhuman wisdom and holiness, and that we 
Indians of the present day are their unworthy 
descendants. 
consists in judging’ our history from a knowledge 
of their own past. 


The illusion of European historians | 


i 
! 
1 


I should like to remind them | 


‘that the law which they deduce from a study of | 
the history of Europe after the fall of the Roman © 
Empire cannot be held to account for the civilisa- _ 


tions of ancient Egypt, Greece, Persia, India, and 
‘China. In those countries civilisation, instead of 
developing, has. degenerated, while in Europe 
Civilisation has progressed from very unpromising 
beginnings. India looks back, while Europe looks 
forward to the Golden Age.’ 


_ A book comes handicapped with two introduc- 
tions. When one of the introductions tells us that 


it is ‘the most rational and intelligible presentation 
in general outline of Biblical Revelation, so far as 
it is as yet complete, that it has been our privilege 
to. ever in extant literature’; and the other 


Roe 


7 pt peed 


se with Sawations: “A wonderful book ; 
and timely too. The world’s theological crisis 
calls, and has long called, for just such a work; 
comprehensive, detailed, and exact ’—it is weighted 
indeed. The book has been written by Mr. 
William Pascoe Goard of Vancouver, B.C. Its — 
title is Mew Light on Old Paths and the Fifth — 
Gospel (Marshall Brothers). It is not nearly so 
wonderful as its introducers prophesy. Vet it is 
noteworthy. The author has no scholarship to 
speak of, but he has ideas. Some of them are 
familiar enough, but even into these he has thrust _ 
his own unmistakable originality. The book isa 
sort of running commentary on the Bible. Todo — 
it justice we shall quote a rather long passage. It — 
begins a section called ‘The Heelan of Judah 
and Israel’: “ 
‘The basis of the heraldry of Israel seems to 
have been the signs of the Zodiac. ae 
‘ As that heraldry has developed it is necessary — 
only to speak of three such signs, namely, The Man, 
The Lion, and The Bull. eae 
‘It was evidently intended that the Man should 
be the leading and royal sign of the tribes of Israel. 
This was the sign of the standard of Reuben. 
‘Reuben sacrificed his right to the leadership of 
the tribes of Israel by criminal action; such action — 
as would in the days of Israel or in these days of — 
British law, have subjected him to the death 
penalty. His sentence was the forfeiture of royalty. 


for ever, and subordination as a tribe through a 


the ages that Israel shall endure. 

‘The Man as an emblem was a failure therefore 

‘The Lion of Judah assumed the royal place. 
Evidently this honour came to Judah as a reward 
for having saved the life of Joseph when his 
brethren would have slain him. 

‘The Lion has always been Judah’s standard, 
though now confined to the house of David, and 
has been the leading sign in the heraldry of Israel 
ever since. 

‘The Bull was the: sign of the house of Joseph, 
which directly included the two tribes, Ephraim 
and Manasseh, and which attracted under its 
standard the other eight tribes of the ten-tribed — 
house of Israel. g 

‘The Golden Calf, set up by the Israelites at the — 
foot of Sinai, was not a reversion to Egyptian— 
idolatry, but was rather a deification of the symbol 
of the house of Joseph, if indeed it did not partake 
of the nature of ancestor worship, and constitute 
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the deification of Joseph by whom they were saved 
from the famine in Palestine, and by whom they 
were established in Egypt in the richest part 
thereof; and what more natural. than they should 
say, by him they were now being delivered from 
Egypt. Or, as the form of expression seems to 
have been plural, “These be thy gods which 
brought thee up out of the land of Egypt,” that 
deification may have been addressed to Ephraim 
and Manasseh, Joseph’s sons, and the founders of 
the two tribes. These alone, it will be remem- 


bered, were of Egyptian birth, and, on their : 
mother’s side, of Egyptian parentage, although | 
there is strong reason to doubt whether the priest of | 
On, Joseph’s father-in-law, was of the Egyptian race.’ | 


It is not easy even to mention Sir Oliver Lodge 


and his book Raymond. There is around it an | 


atmosphere in which spirituality and even mental 
sanity have difficulty in drawing breath. More- 


over, it is for the most part useless criticising it. | 
Those who have read it and approve will remain | 
But if there are | 


unaffected by fact or argument. 
any who are wondering if they may read it, or, 
having read it, are wondering if they may give way 
to it, then before they go further let them read 
Dr. Charles A. Mercier’s Spiritualism and Sir 
Oliver Lodge (Mental Culture Enterprise, 329 High 
Holborn). 


. For a satisfactory understanding of what is 


meant by the Holy Communion and Reservation, — 


there is nothing better than a book with that title 


‘written by the Bishop of Norwich (Murray ; 


1s. 6d. net). 


The volume of Zhe Sunday at Home (R.T.S.) 
opens with an article on the King and Queen— 


well written and well illustrated. There are other | 


illustrations of both. One of the King presenting 
the Victoria Cross to the mother of a fallen hero 
is a true portrait and a fine picture. We observe 
a larger conception of Christianity in the volume, 
a wider comprehension. 
clamouring to be included and are not cast out. 
With that there is'a deeper sense of responsibility. 
The Cross is at once richer and fuller. And 
always the art agrees with the literature. 


When a man fails in life, what is the cause of his 


failure? The authors of Getting a Start (Grant | 


| in the last. 


Richards; 3s. 6d. net) put that question to a — 
number. of men who had succeeded. The answers 
were various. But the cause of causes was 
declared to be Jdaziness. If N. C. Fowler and 
G. E. Whitehouse, who have written the book, had 
put the question to men who had failed, the 
answer might have been different. But they have 
taken that answer and made it the text of their 
book, which consists of many short chapters, each. 
urging us to be up and doing something. 


Mr. David Somervell has written 4 Companion — 
to Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (Grant Richards ; 
2s. 6d. net). He has not written it for the use 
of schools, but it ought to be used in schools. 
It is just as good for those to whom the Golden 
Treasury has been a long life’s friend and com- 
forter. This companion goes with us right 
through the book and tells us something about 
poem after poem as we go. ‘The criticism is 
kindly though acute; the appreciation is veritable 
insight. Mr. Somervell makes good one serious 
shortcoming of the Golden Treasury. Blake 
appears not at all in the first edition, and gets only 
four little poems, not all of these among the best, 
Mr. Somervell gives us thirteen. In 
an Appendix he directs us to the formation of an 
ideal anthology for ourselves. 


One volume of the ‘ Quiet Hour’ series is called 
Be of Good Cheer (Simpkin; 1s. net). Its con-. 
tents are selected by the same anonymous and 
well-read compilers, whose initials are J. E. and 
H. S. Here is one of the quotations: ‘Every 
man and woman trying to be honest, pure and 


| helpful in this world finds that the very highest work 


set before them is self-sacrifice. Very few of us 
have the chance of heroic self-devotion, but every 
day brings the petty, wearing sacrifice which 
weighs full weight in God’s scales.—S. Oscoop.’ 


Into the midst of the multitude who shout like 


| Diana worshippers the collapse of Christianity, 
The men at the front are | 


Mr. J. K. Mozley casts a book on Zhe Achieve- 
ments of Christianity (S.P.C.K.; 1s. 6d. net). 
There !—Christianity has at any rate done some- 
thing. And Mr. Mozley is very careful. He has 
verified his facts. There is no possibility of 
transferring the credit elsewhere. He can estimate. 
values also. The things that Christianity has 
done are things that were worth doing. 


i 
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In St. Paul to the Romans (Student Christian 
Movement; 1s. 3d. net) the Rev. R. L. Pelly, 


M.A, C.F., Lecturer at Ridley Hall, Cambridge, 


offers a really helpful guide to the study of that 


great Epistle, a study which for young or old is so 
difficult. 


No books are more difficult to write than | 
- Bibliographies. 
-particular accuracy, and a good English style. 


They demand wide knowledge, 


And who is sufficient for all these things ? 

Lilian Stevenson is sufficient. 
shelf (S.C.M. ; 1s. 6d. net) is a great book. The 
style is chiefly in the Introduction ; the accuracy and 
the knowledge are on every page. We could add 


_to it—that is nothing—but we could not take away. 


For the study of the Fourth Gospel—not its 


-externals only but its very heart and meaning—read 


Lhe Fourth Gospel, its Significance and Environment, 
by the Rev. R. H. Strachan, M.A., C.F. (S.C.M. ; 

3s. 6d. net). With astonishing deftness Mr. 
Strachan has woven 
exposition into a web of strength and of beauty. 
All questions of scholarship are touched, and by a 
all matters of faith are touched, and by a 


believer. You may take this volume as an illus- 


_ tration of the work being done by the Publication 


_ not be so foolish as to think that we have nothing | 
| say, “I did not know.”’ 


be met and fought with outright ; but a lie which is | 


Committee of the Student Christian Movement, 
_ work that is triumphantly showing how both grace 


and truth came by Jesus Christ., 


Although Science will never again be the terror | 


it was to our fathers, we of this generation may 


now to fear from it. A lie which is all a lie may 


- part a truth is a harder matter to fight. 


_ deciding their lives. 


Psychology—religious psychology—which ex- 


plains the new birth and the consciousness of | 


Jesus as due to emotional disturbance and master- 
ful self-confidence is the half-lie which Miss Ruth 
Rouse and Dr. H. Crichton Miller have resolutely 
set themselves to fight. They accept the truth; 
they repudiate the lie. 
either in knowledge or:in courtesy by the scientific 
psychologist. Their book is to be read especially 
by those who are forming their opinions and 
It is issued by the Student 
Christian Movement. Its title 1s Christian Ex- 
perience and Psychological Processes (2s. 6d. net). 


\ 


A Child’s Book- | 


together geography and | 


And they are not outdone | 


| pets, but pests.” 


palife... 
| temporary Jewish ideas. 


For the careful and paying study of St. Luke’s 
Gospel (especially in a Study Circle) get According 
$./ net)ie4 
Suppose the study is the Parable of the Rich Man 


to St. Luke, by Hugh Martin (S.C.M.; 1 


and Lazarus. Here are the notes: 


“THE THincs WE Oucut To Have DONE. 

XVl. 19-31. 

‘19. Purple and fine linen : 
Meo 

‘20. Lazarus: 


name in a parable. It means “he whom God 


helps,” which may be the reason of our Lord’s use 


of it. 
21. Dogs. 


away. 
‘22. This parable must not be used as embodying 


_ our Lord’s teaching about the details of the future 
The setting of the story is taken from con- 


Abraham's bosom: The 
Jews pictured Paradise as a feast. 


right in the place of honour. 


7.e., the extreme of — 


The only instance of the use of a es 


“The dogs in the East are not ~~ 
The verse means that he was ~~ 
too weak even to drive these unwelcome visitors — 


Lazarus is 
_ supposed to be reclining next to Abraham on has i 


‘The rich man is not represented asan inhuman 


monster. His sin is that he did nothing. He is 


brings bitter retribution in the future life. Death 


' condemned not for being rich, but for the selfish 
abuse of his wealth, and his neglect of the oppor- | 
| tunity to serve those who needed his help. The 
_ selfish use of privilege of any kind is fatal and 


does not alter character, and character necessarily 


determines destiny. 
crying social need of our day? It is no excuse to 


A thoughtful writer is Mr. A. J. Jacobs, and he “8 
| writes on the theme that will be most urgent of all 
when the war is over—how to prevent it from — 


beginning again. His way is this. Inside every 
nation if an individual is attacked the other 


‘individuals defend him; for they know that if they 


are attacked he will defend them: and so the 
nation is held together. Let nations agree to act 
as individuals do. 
alliance for mutual protection. So stated the 
thesis seems childish; yet it is a man’s well- 
considered and, we believe, workable solution of the 


problem. The book is called MVeutrality versus 


Justice (Fisher Unwin ; 1s. net). 
( 


Let all the nations form an. 


Are we indifferent to the 


lives. 


I20 


One of the most amazing phenomena of our time 
is the discussion that has arisen about the mere 
historical existence of Jesus. Men wonder what 
sort of arguments are used by those who deny His 
existence. Mr. J. M. Robertson, M.P., is one who 
denies His existence. Undeterred by the way in 
which Dr. Conybeare lifted his last book and shook 
it, Mr. Robertson writes what_he calls a restate- 
ment of the myth theory, and publishes it under 
the title of The Jesus Problem (Watts ; 5s. net). 

One of the arguments which Mr. Robertson 
relies upon for the non-existence of Jesus is the 
_ dispute as to the place of His sepulchre. He 
seems to think that that alone is sufficient to show 
that there never was a historical Jesus, all that 
there ever was being a sort of Divine Christ which 
the pious imagination of some women started 
about the beginning of our era. But we must let 
Mr. Robertson speak for himself: ‘Colonel 
Conder, who accepts without misgiving all four 


gospel narratives, and attempts to combine them, 


avows that the “Garden Tomb” chosen by 
General Gordon, in the latterly selected Calvary, is 
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impossible, being probably a work of the twelfth — 


<p. 


in 


century ; and for his own part, while inclined to 
stand by the new Golgotha, avows that ‘we must 


still say of our Lord as was said of Moses, ‘No. 
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man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day. 


Placidly he concludes that “it is well that we - 


should not know.” But what does the biographical 
theory make of such a conclusion? Its funda- 
mental assumption is that of Renan, that the 
personality of Jesus was so commanding as to 
make his disciples imagine his resurrection. In 
elaborate and contradictory detail we have the 
legends of that; and yet we find that all trace of 
knowledge alike of place of crucifixion and tomb 
had vanished from the Christian community which 
is alleged to have arisen immediately after his 
ascension. The theory collapses at a touch, here 
as at every point. There is no more a real 
Sepulchre of Jesus than there is a real Sepulchre of 
Mithra; and the bluster which offers the solution 
that at Jerusalem every one was buried in a rock 
tomb is a mere closing of the eyes to the monu- 
mental fact of the myth.’ 


The Religions Malue of the Bible Story of Creation. 


By THE Rev. C. RypeR Situ, D.D., WoLVERHAMPTON. 


Paut has a great phrase, ‘a purpose of God accord- 
ing to election.’ Perhaps its easiest application is 
not to individuals but to nations. Three peoples 
of old time, ‘small yet great, at once spring to the 
mind—Greece, Rome, Israel. God purposed to 
teach the world art through Greece. She had also 
a system of law and a particular kind of religion, 
but her greatness did not lie in these. So, as time 
ran on, they perished. They are of interest now 
only to the ‘specialist.’ But the art of Greece 
Every art-school’s models are plaster copies 
of the remnants of her statuary. It was here that 
she was to teach mankind eternal lessons. Rome, 
again, had an art and a religion, but in neither did 
she ‘call the world to school.’ Her greatness— 
that is, God’s purpose in her—lay in law. The 
lawyers of to-day must every one of them study 
Roman law. This single city laid the great roads 
of the legal systems of the world. It is by this 
that she lives. Yet perhaps the wider word 
‘order’ is better than ‘law.’ For it is not fanciful 


to claim that the chief value of the study of Roman 
speech is to give the mind the habit of order. 
This too was the political legacy of the Roman 
Empire to the nations that supplanted it. Once 
more, Israel had an art and a system of law, but 
neither of these was to become universal. It was 


in religion that she was to be the world’s teacher. 


‘Humanly speaking,’ it is true that, just as Pheidias 
could not have been anything but a Greek, or 
Ceesar anything but a Roman, so Jesus could not 
have been anything but an Israelite. ‘Salvation is 
of the Jews.’ There is no need to trace the prin- 
ciple for other nations. The most obvious 
examples have been chosen purposely. 
meant, of course, that all Greek law was awry, or 
that there was nothing true in Roman religion, or 
that Israelite art was simply ugly. Providence 
does.not isolate gifts, but it does make one man 
or one nation pre-eminent in one gift, and another 
in a second. While men will find in the Bible, 


the Book of Israel, things as manifold as life, yet _ 


It is not — 


} Cee must noe there only one ‘authoritative’ | has not become useless because it is now common- — 
_ thing—religion. And, of course, in a book whose } place. As well call daily bread useless! Rather, : 
parts come from many different centuries they | it is one of the truths essential to true life. In 

<P aiest expect to find religion taught by evolution. the drab days of peace men sometimes forgot what — 

_ Men are ceasing to think that the Bible Story.| kind of a God they need. But war is a great — 
of Creation should have anticipated modern | remembrancer. Soldiers going into a battle know — 

- science. Israel was not chosen to teach mankind | their helplessness. Who shall come back and 
the exact knowledge of nature, and the science of | how? They need a certain kind of God. SOMGs: é 
the stately story is just the ‘up-to-date’ science | of them, just before one of the fights of this hare 
of the epoch in which it was written. The writer | turned to a chaplain and said, ‘ Padri, pray for us.’ 

5 simply set down the best he knew. But, while | They remembered the alphabet of religion. 
fewer and fewer readers dispute this now, they do 2. The second lesson has to do directly with 

_ not always go on to seek in the story that which it | the world, and indirectly with God. It is that — 

_ ought to teach—teligion. To many readers indeed | everything that God has made is good, To.9 
it does not seem to contain any distinctive religious | describe the universe and to ignore ‘the problem — 

_ teaching. This is because its discoveries have | of evil’ will seem to some sublime and to others 

_ long since become commonplace. Yet no one | impertinent, yet this is what the Bible eee of 
_ denies the greatness of Columbus because the way | Creation does. And, spite all ‘ proof texts’ to the — 4 
' to America is now so well known. Every traveller |. contrary, the whole book of religion does treat sin 

~ who crosses ‘the herring-pond’ is just treading in | as but an episode. At its beginning and end 

__ the Genoese’ unobliterated footsteps. The religious | alike there is a ‘heaven and an earth wherein ~ 
truths of the First Chapter of Genesis are now the | dwelleth righteousness.’ Evil does not partake of — 
~ commonplaces of Christendom, but they were not | eternity as do God and His works. Nor mean- 

_-the less discoveries once. Or, to change the | while does it inhere either in Him orinthem. Here 

figure, they are like the alphabet. Once upon a | again the contrast with other religions is startling. 

_ time it was the last product of genius; now it is | Those who dwell within Christendom, and who ~ 
the child’s first lesson. Yet all learning still | therefore never look another religion in the face, 
depends upon its mastery. The Bible Story of | do not know how startling. But the teeming 

_ Creation contains the alphabet of true religion. religions of the unphilosophic have all postulated 

Three of its lessons are principal. sinful gods. How can there be redemption from — 
1. The first isthat God can doanything. It does ; sin then? Of popular Hindu religion, for instance, 
not say this—still less. does it say anything so | the Hindu who would be moral had better beware. _ 

abstract as that God is omnipotent—but it gives the | Sinful gods perpetuate human sin. And, even 
irresistible sense of it. The reader ‘feels’ that it | where the more careful thought of the philosophic 

_ isso. The lesson becomes at once apparent if the | has expelled evil from the divine nature, the evil _ 

story be compared with other ancient cosmogonies. | has usually reappeared in another way. It has — 
In the Indian account of the making of the world, | been said that, while God is good, creation, or 
for instance, the gods toil and moil at the hard | rather the ‘matter’ that underlies it, is bad. — 
task of creation. It is an agony of effort. Con- | There is no need to trace the consequent Dualism = 
trast the ease of the Hebrew story! And the | or Pantheism and their ill issues. True life is not 
impression of ease is won by a stroke of genius— | possible except upon the belief that, spite all — 
superb because it is simple. What is so easy as | appearances, God and the world that He has 
speech? Genesis makes the world the conse- | made are alike good. ‘He saw that it was 
quence of the mere speech of God. The quiet | good.’ 

- iteration falls again and again, ‘And God said. . . Upon these two beliefs—that God is omnipotent, 

» And it was so.’ Jehovah tug at creation indeed! | and that all that He does is good—depend that 
He easily does anything. ‘This is one distinction | fundamental tenet of the good life that ‘all things 
of the God of Israel. The gods of other ancient | work together for good to them that love God.’ A 
peoples were not almighty, and a god who is less | Hindu Christian stood the other day by the grave — 
than almighty is too weak to live by. So they | of his first-born son, dead in the dawn of true 

have perished, but He remaineth. And the truth | manhood. He was heard to murmur, ‘There isa 


_ Herod by Mariamne, daughter of Hyrcanus. 
mother Bernice was the daughter of Salome, 
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great blessing in this for me.’ > Is any common- 

place so necessary in the heart of war? 

-’Mid the maddening maze of things, 

When tossed by storm and flood, 

To one fixed ground my spirit clings,— 
I know that God is good! 9 

3. It is customary to-day to formulate all things 
under three heads—God, self, the world. Has 


the Story of Creation anything to say about the 


second of these? In other words, has it any 
doctrine of man? Its tremendous doctrine is that 
man is like God! ‘In the image of God made 
He him!’ Here also a vivid contrast with Hindu- 
ism may be traced. Once the writer, trying to 


urge a Hindu servant to take care of himself when 


plague was rife, asked him, ‘If you were to die in 
a day or\two, what then?’ ‘The answer was ready, 
‘It wouldn’t matter.’ Only another bubble burst ! 
The stagnation of India through the centuries is 


“not a little due to the Hindu doctrine of the worth- 


lessness of man. Why should the mere froth of 
time’s useless sea struggle after progress? Yet, on 
the other hand, many a Christian treats the precious 


_ doctrine that ‘man is made in the image of God’ 


as though it were only theological lumber! In 
reality, the whole of Christianity depends upon it. 
Could God have become incarnate in a being quite 
unlike Himself? How grotesque the heathen 
stories of incarnations in animals are! Or, could 


the Spirit of God ‘dwell in the heart’ of a being 


altogether alien to His nature? -More and more 
religion is coming to be defined as the fellowship 
of man with God. Fellowship is possible only 


In Be 


Herodias and Safome. 
AN ANCIENT LEAGUE OF Hates, 


It is not lawful for thee to have her.’—Matt, 144, 

“Give me here in a charger the head of John the Baptist.’ 
—Matt. 148, 
Heropias was the daughter of Aristobulus and 
Bernice. Her father Aristobulus was a son of 


Her 


Herod’s sister. According to Mk 61”, and prob- 
ably Mt 14%, her first husband’s name was Philip. 
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between those who are more or less alike. To- 
day man’s distinctive mark is called personality. 
He shares this with God. Here is another 
letter in the alphabet of true religion. Perhaps 
the most helpful of its consequences is the worth 


_of the individual for God, or, in Biblical phrase, 


the creed that every man is a son of God—even 
though he be a ‘ prodigal’ son. For a father cares 
for his children, not in the mass, but one by one. 
There is a long series of names published now and 
again in to-day’s papers—the Roll of the Fallen._ 
Some clerk draws it up, no doubt. To him it 
must tend to become a mere list of names. But 
every name has broken some one’s heart. Are 
they mére names to God? Has He nothing to 
say to the mourning mother? What He says is: 
‘I too loved him, for he was My child as well as 
yours—and I am caring for him still.’ One of 
the marks of the Methodist Revival was that 


common men thought of themselves as people - 


who severally had worth for God. Here is a verse 
of theirs that the timid hymn-books of their children 
omit: $ 
Cease, my child, thy worth to weigh, 
Give the needless contest o’er ; 
Mine thou art: while thus I say, 
Yield thee up, and ask no more. 
_ What thy estimate may be, 
Only can by Him be told, 
Who to ransom wretched thee, 
Thee to gain, Himself was: sold. 


God can do anything; all that He does is good ; 
I, weak and sinful I, am His child—these are the™ 
first lessons of religion. 


<>: 


Study. 


This Philip, half-brother of Herod Antipas, had 
succeeded to only a small share of his father’s king- 
dom (the government of Trachonitis and Iturza). 
His marriage with Herodias was an ill-assorted 
affair. He was more than double her age; one 
can therefore easily understand how there -would 
at least be little or no pretence of love and affec- 
tion between them. 

Herod Antipas had also a strange marriage story. 
His father, Herod the Great, had been engaged in 


a long and troublesome war with a powerful border. 


tribe, ruled over by an Arabian prince or Emir, 


ae 


o 
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called Aretas. When at last it was brought to a 
close, it was an article in the conditions of peace 


_ that the princess of the Damascenes should marry 


one of his sons. Antipas was selected for the 
unhappy union. Being based upon political con- 
venience, with no pretence of real affection, it was 
destined to be broken when a time of special strain 
came. 


I, 
Herodias. 


1. Herodias was a passionate and imperious 
woman. She chafed at her husband Philip’s 
ignoble descent ; his mother was:a Boéthusian, 
while hers was a Maccabean princess. But what 
galled her even more bitterly was her exclusion 
from all the magnificence and pomp of the regal 
courts. It was the practice of petty rulers in 
Herod’s position to make frequent visits to Rome, 
where they danced attendance on the Court, wait- 
ing for any crumbs of imperial patronage which 


“might come their way; and it was during one 


such visit to the Eternal City that Herodias formed 
an intrigue with Herod. It may be mentioned, as 
an indication of the disgusting state of morals 
which prevailed in the Herodian family, that both 
the husband whom this princess was quitting and 
the paramour whom she was following were her 
own uncles. Herod’s intention was to divorce his 
lawful wife, when he reached home, and to marry 
Herodias ; but, being informed beforehand of what 
was impending, his wife fled to her father, Aretas, 
king of Arabia. 

Even the sickly public opinion of that day rose 
in indignation against this monstrous injustice. 
The whole of society in Judea felt outraged when 
they knew that the wife was expelled from the 
palace, and that Herodias and her daughter Salome 
took her place within those walls. John the 


Baptist had an interview with Herod Antipas. 


Herod was probably attracted by the. contrast 
between his own life and the stern simplicity of 
the Baptist. He was attracted to him by the 
strange moral magnetism that compels iniquity to 
have respect for honour, integrity, and goodness. 
And in that interview which the Baptist had with 
Antipas he presented the simplicity of his character, 
the divinity of his courage, and the unpurchasable 
integrity of his morals. Without the least approach 
to circumlocution, and aware that there was but one 


thought between them both, one of guilt and the 


Bao e 


other of rebuke, he looked Herod full in the face 


to say, “It is not lawful for thee to have her.” 
Herod knew that that was the truth. Herodias 
also knew it. But truth, when it condemns us, 


scorches the heart, and the heart of Herodias blazed 


with such anger that, had she been able, she would 
have killed the preacher on the spot. 
commit murder in act, she ‘nursed her wrath to 
keep it warm.’ 
and she kept it. 
in size and vitality. 
and it came. 


She waited her opportunity, 


for-them. =.” 


“I It was rumoured that Queen Mary was about to marry =~ 
Onthis 


the son of the King of Spain, of course a Catholic. 
report Knox had commented in the pulpit with such energy 
as to displease his own friends, and flatterers were not slow to 
carry his words to the Court. 
the Queen in a towering passion, which lasted throughout 


the entire interview ; every attempt of his to explain himself _ 
being met with the question: ‘But what have you to do~ 


with my marriage?’ ‘I have borne with you,’ she 
exclaimed through her tears, ‘in all your rigorous manner 
of speaking ; yea, I have sought your favours by all possible 


Unable to 


She had a grudge against John, 
Grudges when cultivated increase — 


The devil never fails to supply 
opportunities for evil to those who patiently wait 


On his arrival there he found — 


Cenk 


means, and yet I cannot be quit of you. I vow to God, iam 


shall be revenged.’? He pleaded that he was not his own 
master in the pulpit, but had to utter what was given him. 


But the same angry rejoinder burst from her ; and she added — 
the contemptuous question: ‘ And what are you within this ~ 


realm?’ But it was now his turn to score; and he replied, 


“A subject born within the same ; and, albeit I be neither earl, 


lord nor baron, yet as God made me, how abject I ever be 
in your eyes, a profitable member thereof.’ + Paes 


2. In Herod one sees the depth of evil possible 


to a weak character. The singular parallel which 
he, Herodias, and John present to Ahab, Jezebel, 
and Elijah has been often noticed. 


stern ascetic from the desert. 
not insensible to John’s character, and his feeble- 


ness is seen in the fact that he both wanted to kill 
him (Mt 145), and was afraid to do so (Mk 6”). 
He even protected him against his wife’s malignity. 


{| With weakness accepted and offered as an excuse for 
failure, Stevenson had little sympathy. ‘ Those who go to 
the devil in youth, with anything’ like a fair chance, were 
probably little worth saving from the first ; they must have 
been feeble fellows—creatures made of putty and packthread, 
without steel or fire, anger or true joyfulness, in their com- 


position ; we may sympathize with their parents, but there is 


1]. Stalker, John Knox, 74. 


In both cases 
a weak king is drawn in opposite directions by the — 
stronger-willed temptress at his side, and by the 
He was certainly. 
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not much cause to go into mourning for themselves ; for, to 


be quite honest, the weak brother is the worst of mankind.’? 


3. Herodias was not a woman to tolerate John 
the Baptist’s reproof, and it was not long before 
she succeeded in silencing his voice: she dreaded 

the possibility of Herod’s being stung by remorse 
under the vehemence of his remonstrance, and 
: putting her away. She had an iron will sharpened 
to an edge by hatred, and knew her own mind, 
_ which was murder. Between them, the weaker 
nature was much perplexed, and, like a badly 
steered boat, yawed in its course, now yielding to 
_ the impulse from John, now to that from Herodias. 
Matthew attributes his hesitation as to killing John 
to his fear of the popular voice, which, no doubt, 
also operated. He had not strength of mind 
enough to hold to the one and despise the other of 
his discordant counsellors. He was evidently a 
sensual, luxurious, feeble-willed, easily frightened, 
_ superstitious and cunning despot; and, as is always 
the case, he was driven further in evil than he 
~ meant or wished. 


‘| Herodias neither thought nor cared about after results. 
_ It is even so that the great master of the human heart depicts 
Lady Macbeth: 
2 Art thou afeard 
To be the same in thine own act and valour, 
As thou art in desire? 


_to her husband. Macbeth might reason and reflect and 
_ hesitate, Lady Macbeth had thought for nothing but the 
getting rid of King Duncan. Herodias had thought for 
__ nothing but the getting rid of John the Baptist. 


4. What a miserable destiny to be gibbeted for 
ever by half a dozen sentences! One deed, after 
which she no doubt ‘ wiped her mouth, and said, I 
have done no harm,’ has won for Herodias an 
immortality of ignominy. Her portrait is drawn 
in few strokes, but they are enough. 

John’s remonstrance awoke no sense of shame 
in her, but only malignant and murderous hate. 
Once resolved, no failures made her swerve from 
_ her purpose. Hers was no passing fury, but cold- 
blooded, deliberate determination. Her iron will 
and unalterable persistence were accompanied by 
flexibility of resource. When one weapon failed, 
she drew another from a full quiver. And the 
means which were finally successful show not only 
her thorough knowledge of the weak man she had 
= _ to deal with, but her readiness to stoop to any 


_ J. Kelman, The Fazth of Robert Louis Stevenson, 213. 
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degradation for herself and her child to carry her 
point. ‘A thousand claims to’ abhorrence ‘ meet 
in her, as mother, wife, and queen.’ 


{ Yes, it was a real feeling of hatred—not of that hatred 


which finds pleasure in doing a person some harm, but of © 
that hatred which inspires you with an irresistible loathing ~ 
for a person who, otherwise, deserves your respect, which 


makes you loathe his hair, his neck, his gait, the sound of 
his voice, all his members and all his motions, and, at the 
same time, attracts you to him by some incomprehensible 
power, and compels you with restless attention to follow 
every minutest act of his.? 


II. 
Salome. 


1. At last the opportunity came for which 
Herodias never ceased to watch. The king’s 
divorce of his Arabian wife led to the proclamation 
of war. The desperate father, whose warlike spirit 
had made the great Herod quail—‘the old desert 
lion, whose claws had been more than once felt in 
Sebaste and Sepphoris’—took up arms to avenge 
his outraged child, and the forces of the Tetrarch 
were being massed on the frontier. Before they 
crossed, Herod, taking the occasion of his birthday, 
entertained the chief captains and civil authorities 
to a great banquet in the castle of Macheerus. 
Considering the object of the. war, we can well 
imagine that the jealousy of the guilty queen 
would be excited to the highest pitch by the 
presence of officers of the army. To ingratiate 
herself and make her cause more popular with 
those who had undertaken to defend it, she per- 
suaded her daughter, the beautiful Salome, to 
submit to an act of no little condescension for 
their gratification. She placed herself in the 


degraded position of the professional dancing-girls,. 


whose office it was by immodest arts to please the 
tastes of a licentious court. — 

Many a shameless woman would have shrunk 
from sullying a daughter’s childhood, by sending 


her to play the part of a shameless dancing-girl - 


before a crew of half-tipsy. revellers, and from 
teaching her young lips to ask for murder, But 
Herodias sticks at nothing, and is as insensible to 
the duty of a mother as to that of a: wife. 

4] Am I to call this woman mother? Because by nature’s 
law she has authority over me, am I to be trampled on in 


this manner? Am I to be goaded with insult, loaded with 
obloquy, and suffer my feelings to be outraged on the most 


2 Leo N. Tolstoy, Childhood, Boyhood, Youth, The Incur- 
$20n, 210. a 


3 
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L Es I owe . her respect as a Son, but I 
“renounce her as a Friend. ‘What an example does she show 
me! I hope in God I shall never follow it. 


PA 

_ 2, Herod was in the mood to be delighted with 
a display of this kind, and, flushed with wine, his 
_ tongue spoke great things. In his saner moments 
he knew that he could not give away even a stone 
of his palace without the consent of his Roman 
‘masters ; but in this state of maudlin generosity he 
_ Offers to give Salome anything she likes to ask even 
_ to the half of his kingdom, confirming his promise 
_ with an oath. 


| { It is said that, when Sir Andrew Clark recommended a 
_ patient to drink wine, the latter expressed some surprise, 
_ saying he thought Sir A. Clark was a temperance doctor, 
_ to which Sir A. Clark replied, ‘Oh, wine does sometimes 
help you to get through work; for instance, I have often 
. twenty letters to answer after dinner, and a pint of champagne 
is agreat help.’ ‘Indeed,’ said the patient, ‘does a pint of 
champagne really help you to answer the twenty letters?’ 
"No! no!’ said Sir Andrew, ‘but when I’ve had a pint of 
_ champagne, I don’t care a rap whether I answer them or 
ge not, 
3. One Evangelist says that the girl was instructed 
_ beforehand what to ask, while another says that 
she went to consult her mother. No wonder, how- 
ever, that, even if she had been instructed before- 
__ hand, she went to ask when she received such an 
offer. Half of a kingdom! What might she not 
have obtained—palaces, jewels, gorgeous apparel 
—all that a girl’s heart could desire! But that 
stony face, congealed with hatred and fear, met her 
hesitation unmoved. ‘Little fool, you know not 
__ what you ask: what would all these things be to 
you and me, unqueened and outcast, as we may be 
_ any day if John the Baptist lives?’ 
So she came back into the hall, and said, ‘ Give 
me here in a charger the head of John the Baptist.’ 
_ She was stili playing the saucy devil-may-care ; and 
it is easy to imagine the roar of laughter and 
admiration with which the pretty wickedness of 
this request would be greeted by the tipsy revellers. 


The awfulness of the request, its diabolical 


vindictiveness, its shameless cruelty, made an 
impression even upon Herod’s wine-soaked brain. 
For a moment the fate of John and that of 
-Herodias hung in the balance. Would the man- 
hood and the kinghood in Herod prevail? Would 
__he say, ‘No; I have been betrayed; no hand 
shall touch a hair of the head of the man whom I 


1 The Confessions of Lord Byron, 9. 
2G, W.E. Russell, Sex Wilfrid Lawson: A Memoir, 141, 


am protecting’? Alas! it was the opposite half of 
Herod’s self which came forth—the weak, cowardly 
side. He was swept away by the drunken shouts 
of his courtiers ; he affected to believe that he felt 
scrupulous about his oath. Perhaps the strongest 
motive of all was dread of the bloodthirsty fury ae 4 
whom the whole scene had been contrived. 


Then to side with Truth is noble when we share, her Je 


wretched crust, 

Ere her cause bring fame Ang profit, and ’tis prosperous 
to be just ; : 

Then it is the brave man chooses, while the. cowa 
stands aside, : 

Doubting in his abject -spirit, till his Lord is crucified, 

And the multitude make virtue of the faith they had i 
denied.? 


4. Salome had played her até well. But a 
a burden was that for the girl to receive and carry 
away in the charger! Doubtless she kept up her — 
gay and frivolous mood as long as the eyes of © 
others were upon her; but surely her heart quailed 
when she was out of the lighted-hall and alone 
with the ghastly object. The eyes of that other 
face, however, did not quail, but flashed with the — 
fire of hell, as they devoured the hated features. 

{| The girl’s criminality largely depends upon her age, of 
which we have no knowledge. Perhaps she was too mere a 
child to understand the degradation of the dance, or the 
infamy of the request which her, we hope, innocent and > 
panting lips were tutored to prefer. But, more probably, 
she was old enough to be her mother’s fellow-conspirator, 
rather than her tool, and had learned only too well her 
lessons of impurity and cruelty. What chance had a young — 
life in such a sty of filth? When the mother becomes the © 
devil’s deputy, what can the daughter grow up to be, but a_ d 
worse edition of her? As she stands there, shameless and 
flushed, in that hideous banqueting-hall, with her grim gift — 
dripping red blood on the golden platter, and wicked — 
triumph gleaming in her dark eyes, she suggests grave — 
questions as to parents’ responsibility for children’s sins, and _ 
is a living symbol of the degradation of art to the service of 
vice, and of the power of an evil soul to make hideous all a, 
grace of budding womanhood.4 


5. We need not dwell longer on the details of © 
the revolting story. There have been several 
pictures of Salome with the head of John the 
Baptist exhibited in the Sa/om at Paris. Of what 
possible use are such representations? To what 
sort of taste do they minister? There was no 


picture of John looking with flashing eyes at the — 


guilty monarch as he said, ‘It is not lawful for 

thee to have her.’ That is the scene which is 

worthy of remembrance: let it abide in the 
8 J. R. Lowell. 4 A, Maclaren. 
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memory and heart; let the tragic end serve only 
as a dark background to make the central figure 
luminous, ‘a burning and a shining light.’ 


Far from the dreadful circle of good men 
Who play at godliness, here will I wait 
The Strong, the Pure, the Tameless, who shall come. 
His feet shall be within the ceaseless stream 
Which sets towards the Sea. He shall endure 
Unresting change ; yet to his steadfast eyes 
Winged life shall mediate Eternity, 
And on his ears shall fall 

_ The solemn music of creative joy. 
He shall discern the unreal from the real, 
He shall strike fire from out the souls of men; 
He shall emancipate all fettered loves 
And bring to birth the hidden Sons of God 
Of whom Creation travails until now.? 
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ar. 
Christmas, 1917. 
‘FOLLOW THE GLEAM.’ 
‘Where is he that is born King of the Jews? for we have 


seen his star in the east, and are come to worship him.’— 
Matt. 27. 


1. ONE Saturday afternoon a boy set out to go 
a message to a farm at some distance from home. 
His way led him through a wood. He had begun 
to learn about flowers, and he was learning with all 
his might, for he loved to hear his teacher explain- 
ing about them. But what was better, the lessons 
had opened his eyes to the beauty of the fields 
1E. Underhill, 7heophanies, 45. 
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and the woods. Well, on this particular afternoon 
when his mind was full of his favourite subject, a 
thought flashed through his mind. It was, ‘God 
must be good who made all this.’ The thought 
possessed him all that day; and it was still in his 
mind next morning. When he was quite an old 
man, and looked back over the years, many a time 
he said to himself, ‘Oh! if I had only tried never 
to lose sight of God and His goodness, what a 


. different life I would have had.’ 


I wonder if any of you have begun to read 
Tennyson’s poetry.. Some of you must at least 
know his ‘May Queen,’ but I do not suppose you 
have read a little poem called ‘Merlin and the 
Gleam.’ I am going to read part of.two verses of 
it to you. This is the first one: 


Zam Merlin, 

And J am dying, 

Zam Merlin 

Who follow The Gleam. 


Now, listen to the very end of the poem 


Call your companions, 
Launch your vessel, . 
And crowd your canvas, 
And ere it vanishes 
Over the margin, 

After it, follow it, 
Follow The Gleam.! 


2. Your Christmas sermon is about three men 
who, long ago, followed The Gleam. They were 
very clever, and so learned that they are always 
spoken of as the Wise Men of the East. They 
lived in a country where the stars shine with a 
brightness of which we in this misty island have 
little conception. They kept continually looking 


Pa 2 ee ee 


up at the heavens; sometimes they felt comforted . 


about things when they looked, and sometimes ~ 


they read prophecies of the future. You see, they 


were not merely students of astronomy, they. 


worshipped the stars; and they did this not 
because they thought of them as God, but because 
the stars spoke to them above everything else of 
His power, and wisdom, and goodness. 


Gazing up into the heavens one night, they 


beheld a new and very bright star. Oh, how very 

bright it was! They called to each other, and 

together they talked and discussed it. They were 

sure this must be the star that was to appear about 
| The Works of Tennyson, 830. 
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the time when the great King who was to rule over 


all the world was born. They knew the prophecy : 
‘There shall come a Star out of Jacob, and.a 


Sceptre shall-rise out of Israel.’ When, therefore, 
_ they saw that the star shone in the direction of the 
land of Judzea, they could not doubt its meaning. 


Immediately their thoughts turned reverently to 
the King who was coming at last. They felt they 
must at once go and worship Him. 

It was a long journey to undertake, but what did 
the length of the road matter to men who had seen 
the star? If sometimes they did lose sight of it, 
they never lost hope. When they arrived at 


Jerusalem they expected that even the beggar on 


_ Babe was. 


the street would be able to tell them where the 
But to their question, ‘Where is the 
new King that is born?’ the answer came, ‘ What 
King? We don’t know of any King.’ And, 
looking up as they wandered about in the great 
city, they could not even get a glimpse of the star. 
But if they did not feel as hopeful as before, some- 
thing better took possession of them; it was faith. 
They felt sure that God would lead them to the 


tight place at last. 


Will the wind blow out the stars to-night? 
Dread is the cruel storm fiend’s might. 


On the darkened road as I vainly grope 
I long for the cheery Star of Hope. 


But I know up yonder free from scathe 
Burneth the steady Star of Faith. 


The clouds will lift and the winds will cease, 
We shall welcome the gentle Star of Peace. 


3. King Herod’s interest was aroused when he 


heard that a new King was expected. He did not 


im 


like the idea at all, so he called the learned Jews 
together, and asked them where Christ the Messiah 
should appear. They knew from the sacred books 
of the prophets that the honour of His birth was 
promised to the little village of Bethlehem. Herod 
then sent for the wise men and asked them all 
sorts of questions. The men had always the same 
story to tell. They had, they said, come to worship 
Him who was to be born King of the Jews. Herod 
then told them to let him know as soon as they 


succeeded in finding the Babe, as he also wanted | 


to worship Him. But we know that Herod’s real 
intention was one of murder instead of worship. 


as. 


As soon as the men heard that the birthplace of 
the King was to be Bethlehem, off they went. 
As soon as they got outside of Jerusalem, strange 


to say, the star appeared again ; and they felt so. ine 


glad when they saw it move on towards the little 
village. At last it stood over the very house where 
Mary and Joseph were staying. Theirs was a very 
humble lodging — only a stable. But in that 


stable the wise men found a little Baby, and that s 
Don’t you 


little Baby was your Saviour and mine. 


think it is a beautiful story? The wise men 


‘followed the Gleam,’ and now at Christmas-time 


all the world feels glad because they did so. 
The star rises for you every day. ‘God is 


good ; He has given me everything that makes me — 
happy.’ That thought comes to you sometimes. — 


It is the Gleam. Don’t lose sight of it. Bunyan. 
in his-Pilgrim’s Progress tells us of a man who 
was very unhappy because of sin. An Evangelist 
gave him a parchment roll and there was written 
within it, ‘ Flee from the wrath to come.’ 

‘The man therefore “read it, and looking upon 


Evangelist very carefully, said, Whither must I 
Then said Lvangelist, pointing with his | 


fly ? 
finger over a very wide field, Do you see yonder 
Wicket-gate? The man said, No. 


said, I think I do. Then said Evangelist, Keep 
that light in your eye, and go up directly thereto, 
so shalt thou see the Gate; at which, when thou 
knockest, it shall be told thee what thou shalt do.’ 

These are simple words, boys and girls. 
keep the shining light in your eye, and pray to 
your Father in heaven for His help, one day you 
will, like the Wise Men of the East, thank God for 
the Star of Bethlehem. 


ig 
God’s Gifts and Ours. 


‘ All things come of thee, and of thine own have we given 
thee.’—1 Chron. 29". 

This is a verse of a hymn that was sung at a 
gift service about a thousand years before Jesus 
came to earth. 


King David had gathered together all the ~ 


princes and rulers and great men of the kingdom 
to ask them for offerings to build a House for God. 
He himself had given very generously, and when 
he asked for gifts from the people they brought 
such splendid presents of gold, and silver, and 


Then said the 
other, Do you see yonder shining light? He — 


If yous 


are 
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Him back His own. 
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brass, and iron, and precious stones that the 
king’s heart was overflowing with thankfulness. 


_Now you know that when David was very glad, or 


very sorry, or very sad, he made a song about it. 
And ‘so, on this occasion, he sang a hymn of thanks- 
giving to God for all His good gifts. And while 
he was singing he felt that he couldn’t give God 
anything that God hadn’t given him already. 
Riches, and honour, and strength, and the power 
to give, all came from God, and he could only give 


Him back His.own. - 


1. Now you have brought God presents to-day, 
presents that are going to make some of His less 
fortunate children happy. And those are presents 
that God loves very much, the presents that will 
give joy to somebody who is sick, or poor, or 
lonely, or sad. But I want you to remember that 


~you wouldn’t have had these presents to give, that 


you wouldn’t have had anything at all, if God 


hadn’t first given it to you. 


God is constantly giving us presents. He gives 
us life, He gives us health; He gives us home, He 
gives us parents and brothers and sisters and friends. 
He has given us this beautiful world to live in and the 
beautiful things in it. He gives us food to eat, and 
sleep to refresh us. He gives us books to make us 


wise, and toys to make us glad. He gives us good 


desires, and kind thoughts, and noble ambitions. 
Best of all He has given His own Son to live for 
us and to die for us. So we cannot give God 


anything that He hasn’t given us already. 


2. But don’t run away with the idea that God 
thinks any the less of our gifts because we give 
I wonder how many of you 
get a Saturday penny. Well, supposé you didn’t 


spend that penny on sweets, and suppose you 
added a few more Saturday pennies to it and 


bought your father a present, do you think he 
__would value the present less because he had given 


you the pennies first of all? You know that that 
is absurd. You know that he would treasure that 
present far above many grander ones, because he 
would think of the love and the self-denial that it 
stood for. 

God is far more loving, far more understanding, 
than any earthly father, and He loves to have our 
little gifts. 

Some years ago a minister was getting married, 
and the members of his congregation had subscribed 
a big sum of money to give him a handsome 
present. The day before he went away a little 


child in the congregation came up to ie and é 


shyly pressed a sticky penny into his hands ‘with — 
the words, ‘That’s your present from me. 
two-Saturday’s money !’ 
more of that penny than of all -his grand gifts. He ~ 
wouldn’t part with it for a golden sovereign. I 


think God feels like that about our gifts. a 

Perhaps it cost you something to bring your © 
You had to renounce some little pleasure — 
to buy it, or you gave one of your own treasures. — 


present. 


Well, God saw all that, and He loves the gift all 
the more for it. 


Or perhaps you spent long hours making some- 


thing. God saw all the love that went into your 
bit of work. He knew how oftem you pricked 
your finger, how often you gave up playing to toil 
at it. 
when everything went wrong. Yes, He saw it all, 
for God is never too busy to notice the things we | 
call small. 

3. God makes us free to do as we wil with His © 
gifts, and some people keep all God’s gifts to 
themselves. Don’t be one of these shabby people. 
You know if somebody has been very kind to you, 
you feel you would like to do something for them, — 


It’s my — 
The minister thought — 


He saw the tear you bravely brushed away _ 


ON ree es ee ee 


and that is the right feeling. Well, God has done © 


much more for us than the kindest and most 
loving of friends. 
you could do for Him? 

You have brought presents to-day and that is | 
good, but there are_other gifts God has given YOR 
How are you using them ? 

Sometimes you hear people talking about their — 
friends, and they say, ‘So-and-so has a gift for 
painting,’ or ‘a gift for music,” -or 
writing.’ Now if you have a gift of that kind it is 
a great responsibility, because it is a power to make 


Did you ever think about what 3 


‘a gift for 


the world either better or worse, and whether you e 


make the world better or worse depends on the way 
you use your gift. 
of that kind, remember it is a glorious opportunity, - 


Well, if any of you have a gift 


and resolve to use your gift in the service of all — 


that is pure, and noble, and kind. 

But most of us are just very plain, very ordinary, 
very commonplace people, and we are never likely 
to make a stir in the world. 


And yet I think we ~ 


have alla gift of some kind. Perhaps it is a gift 
for plodding work, perhaps it is a gift for running © 


errands, perhaps it is a gift for dusting a room or 


cooking a dinner, perhaps it is a gift for being 


kind, poms it is just a gift for cheering somebody @ 
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with our smile. 
gift is, but I know you have one. 
- too. 
else, then you are serving God, you are giving God 
back His own. 

There is one gift we all have, and God wants 
it above all other gifts. ‘ It is the gift of our 
heart. Perhaps you think it isn’t much worth, but 
- God sets tremendous value on it. He prizes it 
above all other gifts you can bring. Will you give 
God back this gift? It is His by right, and He 
gave His own Son to win it. Will you give Him 
back His gift, or will you keep it to yourself? 


And I know this 


: Ill. 
A New Year’s Chat. 


Mr. George Bedborough has written, and Mr. 
J. P. Munro has illustrated, a series of addresses 
Or papers which teachers may deliver or parents 
read to\their children. They are nearly all about 
animals, and they are nearly allnew. But the one 
we shall quote is neither. Its title is ‘A New 
Year’s Chat: With a Story at the End.’ The title 
of the book is ot Only Men (Letchworth: Garden 
City Press ; 3s. 6d. net). | 5 
‘The world is bright even in this winter light, 
for the sun shines, and birds sing, and there is 
hope in every heart. We know that there must be 
_an end of the cold, the frost, the snow, and the fog. 
We are sure that soon the warm rains will come 
‘again, the lambs will be born, the sun will get 
strong, the trees will look green, and we shall be 
at play in the old fields. This is a happy world ; 
let us be glad we live in it. If we not only live, 
but we are young and well also, we need not dream 
of anyhigher condition for ourselves, for our earthly 
life has nothing better in store for us than this. 
‘Why, then, must we think of things which are 
evil when all that is seems so good? The loveliest 
sky has clouds in it. The sunshine is itself the 
Cause of shadows. There is not only the soul of 
good in evil things, there is also a hint of evil in 
the good things of life. It may be that a rose 
without a thorn would be less beautiful. Perhaps 
darkness helps us to enjoy light all the more. 
Who knows what end may be served by all that 
is ugly, horrid, and cruel in life? My answer to 
all these questions is that the youngest of my 
readers knows as well as that great man the Editor 
all that can be known about it. 


I don’t know what your special | 


If you are using that gift to help somebody | 
| enjoy the sunshine and to forget that there are — 


“The fact that we do not know these things must | 
not make us think they do not concern us, or that 
we have nothing to do in this world except to 


shadows. This might be possible if all the men 


_ and women, all the boys and girls, and all the 
animals and birds and fishes had an equal share of | 


the bright sunshine and of a dark shadows of — 
life. 6 
‘It so happens, we know not why, some of us © 
have all the sun and others have, or seem to have, — 
nothing in their lives except dark clouds. Cae 
‘We all know how in many homes in Europe 
to-day somebody is weeping for dear dead loved © 
ones. We see in our streets already many cripples, 
but this is only a small sample of what is in store 
in the days to come. Those of us who are too old 
or too young to fight, or of the sex which suffers 


_in a hundred other ways, we have a duty which te 
should be a work of love and an aim in our lives. 


We have to help in the great work of brightening 


the world again and of making men and women 


happy. 
‘The best way to be useful in life is not to waste 


time in wondering how evil things came into the 
world, but to make up our minds to fight these 
evils. We may not win, in the sense of utterly — 
destroying all evil—none but a very foolish fellow 
will ever think he can do that. The best of having 
the aim of fighting evil is that we shall succeed in 
destroying some of the evil. This will be a real 
and lasting gain to us all. If all the human race 


had the same aim, there is no end to the good 
which we might do; but it is no use waiting for 


others; we must do all we can do, in the hope ~ 
that we shall not be alone. 


‘ Although I do not know why there is so much a 
| apparent evil in the best of things, I think I see 


one reason why there is something good in the. 
worst of things. Surely the reason for this is to 
keep us all from becoming prigs. We have to 
fight evil—that is most needful; but if we bear in 
mind the whole time that in the midst of evil, 
somewhere, somehow, there is something good 
which has got to be found and saved while we — 
destroy the evil around it, we shall then begin to 
learn something as well as do something. 

‘As this is a New Year’s Talk, I am bound to 
tell you that the right place to begin your desire 
to take away the evil, is at home. Not your 


brothers and your sisters, still less your father and 


rs # did not equally appeal to the King’s ear. 
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your mother, but ‘at home’ in a nearer sense, 
namely, yourself. ‘Look after number one’ mostly 
means ‘Be selfish,’ but I mean it in the sense of 
looking at your own faults before you look at 
those of others. Even in that case I want you to 
remember that there is a good side to your own 
‘faults, and that if you seek for it and make up 
your mind that you are going to destroy only 
what is evil, you will find it wiser, more promising 
and much more useful than feeling sore and 
despairing over yourself. Never Bec of any- 
_ body, least of all yourself. 

_ £There once was a King who loved music more 
than any other art. He had brought to his Court 
the greatest singers and the greatest players on all 
sorts of instruments. After every concert he loved 


' to chat with the artists whose music he had 


enjoyed. ‘There was one player, the most nearly 
perfect of all he had ever heard. This player 
played the King’s best-loved music, but he also 
played many things which he himself composed 
while at the piano. These were strange songs, 
and not all of them pleased the King. Knowing 
how excellent was the great artist’s tastes, the 
_ King asked if he could explain why all his music 
The 
musician said, “There are thrée chords in my 
music you do not yet love, but you will love them 
some day.” 

‘A year later the King married, and to his 
astonishment the next time the artist played to 
him there were no longer three, but only two of 
_ the songs which he did not favour. ‘ Why,” he 
said, ‘that is one of the loveliest tunes I ever 


heard in my life, I only wish I could enjoy the 


other two as well.” ‘‘ Only wait,” said the musician. 
‘The King waited. The years passed. A son 
was born, and then a daughter. At first the King 
was too busy to entertain his old friend, who lived 
far away, and visited the-Court but rarely. When 
he did come, and played his finest songs, the King 
was enraptured. With the exception of a single 
song there was no music the artist played which 
the King did not love.~ ‘I see,” he said, “your 
prediction is coming true. Some day I suppose 
the one remaining harshness will turn to harmony.” 
_ The artist smiled, and said but one word, “ Wait.” 


“Years rolled by and the King was old. He had’ 


fought in many wars, he had gained great fame, 
but he had never forgotten his artist friend. Often 
he asked him to play all his songs, especially the 
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one’ nel aieare spinded harks in hig ears. ‘Its 
tones did not change with the years, and the King — 
He did not want to die until he had | 
tasted the full beauty of this concealed treasure- — 
song.. ¥ 

‘His good Queen died, and the harmony which ~ 
had held back so long began to creep into his soul. 
His son and daughter died, and as he wept he 
thought he heard a few notes more of the song he 
now more than ever wished to hear. Great suffer- 
ing came to him, his realm was torn asunder by 
war, and the King was nearing his end. His 
physician asked him if he had any great desire to ~ 
accomplish before he died. ‘‘I have two,” saidthe 
King. “I wish my realm to be at, peace, and I ~ 
long to hear a song I néver yet have loved.” 

‘The King’s desire for peace came as he lay 
dying ...and through the open window he 
caught the strains of a new harmony, the most 
glorious music mortal ever heard. It was as if the 
notes of music which had made all the warring — 
discords of the world had suddenly found their 
right place in a perfect harmony of rapturous 
sound. It had the glories of war without its 
reality, its poetry but not its horror, its power but 
not its guilt. The King died satisfied; his end 
indeed was peace.’ me 


(Point and Iffustration. 


Hame. 


The Invisible Guide (Headley; 3s. 6d. net) is 
Mr. C. Lewis Hind’s latest book of-irreproachable — 
essays. They are of the war. They gather round 
one reticent and heroic lad who died, and yet lived. — 
There is much revelation of human nature. One 
day the author travelled to Scotland with some 
Australian soldiers. One of them came off at — 
Stirling, and the author came with him. 3 

‘There may be finer sights in the world than the é 
view from the ramparts of Stirling Castle—“the — 
key of the highlands.” But that’s the sight for me. 
Here, in life-giving air, history, romance, and the~ 
wonder of Nature are fused. Here is infinity. — 
And there was my friend, the close- <r0p pa 
Australian soldier, swinging towards me through _ 
the Douglas Garden. : 

‘ His eyes swept round the tremendous landscape, — = 
his throat contracted ; the muscles worked vigor- — 
ously. His arm shot out, the brown index finger | 
rigid—‘“ There’s hame!” he murmured. — 
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‘Reverently he knelt down before 
the communion-table used in the Castle by Jebn 
Knox. 

_ I walked to the open doorway. 
‘When he rejoined me he said, 

_ stand? I promised Dad.” 

- *JT understood.’ 


“Vou under- 


- 


‘T hate the Bible.’ 


Mr. Edwin Pugh, the novelist, has resolved to 
write his autobiography, and to publish it in 
volumes. He has published the first volume, 
_ which contains the record of his life to the age of 
twelve, under the title of Zhe Eyes of a Child 
_ (Chapman & Hall; 6s. net). 
Mr. Pugh does not send forth his biography 
under his own name. He calls himself Tobias 
_ Morgan. That is to give him reasonable space 
_ for his imagination to stretch itself in. 
_ literalness you were to challenge any date or deed, 
a... could point you to the hero’s name. Tobias 
_ Morgan is, however, just the little precocious and 
cae wildly imagining boy Edwin Pugh was, and whose 
joys ‘and sorrows are ‘set down candidly. -Not his 
sins. We take it that he kept his youth fairly if 
not fully clean from at least the meaner and 
uglier sins, though some sins of violence are 
confessed. 
He was brought up in a London suburb, in one 
of its lower streets ; a street, however, with a con- 
sciousness that there was a lower street round the 
- corner, Nowhere in the social scale could class 
be more distinct from class. His education was 
- mismanaged. But he loved books. 

How he loved books! And of all the books he 
loved he loved the Bible most dearly—loved it 
most, he says, and hated it most. 
_ candidly about the Bible, as about himself. 

- ‘JT have read many thousands of books. A 
goodly few of them have profoundly impressed 
and strongly influenced me. But none of them 
5 has so impressed or influenced me as the Bible 
has. None of them has wielded a tithe of the 
_ power over me that the Bible has wielded. The 
_ whole sum of their combined effect upon my mind 


Be 


_ and character does not equal the effect of the 


_ Bible. The Bible was the first book read to me, 
it was the first book I read; I have read in it 
4 Kite 

4 I was reading it yesterday 


diligently all my life. 


If in your | 


He speaks 


and this amos. I have a copy. of the Bible 
open before me as I write. Between almost each 
sentence of this chapter I refer to the Bible. I 

love the Bible. I hate the Bible. The Bible 
alone among books has still the power to move 

me to every good and evil impulse in the gamut of — 
human emotion. Its wonderful stories, the beauty 
of its poetry, its wide and deep philosophy, its in- 
imitable wit and its incomparable worldly wisdom 

all these and all its other attributes of great litera 

ture still have.for me their ancient charm, thei 
up-to-date appeal. No other book, written either 
before or since the earliest parts of the Bible were 
written, interests me, engrosses me, absorbs me, as — 
the Bible does. In no other book can I so com-— 
pletely lose myself. In no other book can-I so 
completely submerge the man I am in the child 1 
was. In no other book am I so completely 
revealed to myself as the man I am and the child 
I was. All my thoughts and feelings, all my 
doubts and fears, my hopes and aspirations, are 
inextricably bound up with the teachings of the 
Bible. And because it thrills me with delight, 
because it nauseates and disgusts me, because it 

inspires me to the highest endeavour and the most — 
devout self-abnegation, because it darkens my soul 

with horror and loathing, urges me to angry protest, 
drives me to despair, uplifts me and torments me, — 
moulds me into the likeness of the great I Am, 

and would speed me on to madness and destruc- — 

tion as the devils that Christ cast out of the men — 
possessed sped the Gadarene swine: because it 

can do all this and more unto me, because it has — 


| played so large a part in my spiritual and mental 


development, I cannot away with the Bible, I can- 
not ignore or forget it, I cannot render any true 
account of myself without taking it into first con- 
sideration.’ 


The Descent. BEC 


From the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge comes a fine attractive volume on Z%e 
Meaning of the Creed (6s. net). It contains four- — 
teen articles by fourteen men, edited by the Rev. © 
G. K. A. Bell, M.A. 

The men are scholars, every one, and the book 
is all alive. It is written, moreover, with a sense of 
that demand which Englishmen always make—an : 
idiomatic English style. We shall be believed 


when we say that Canon Scott Holland is one of 
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the writers, and the rest are fit to be read along 
with him. 

Another of the writers is the Rev. J. K. Mozley, 
Dean of Pembroke College, Cambridge. We shall 
rest content for the present with quoting what Mr. 
Mozley says on the Descent into Hades: ‘There 
is but little space to speak of the following words: 
“We descended into hell.” They are words of 
great comfort: when we think of the dead whom 
we love so well we ask: “‘ What can we know of 
that strange country to which they -have passed?” 
And we answer: “It is a country where Christ has 
been.” There is a beautiful hymn by Archbishop 
Maclagan which imagines for us the joy among the 
spirits of holy men of old when our Lord came 
among them. It is not mere imagination; there 
is the promise to the dying thief, there is St. 
Peter’s statement that “the gospel was preached 
also to them that are dead,” and we may mention 
an old tradition which Bishop Irenzeus of Lyons, 
who wrote at the end of the second century A.D., 
received from a presbyter who had listened: to 
disciples of the Apostles, that Christ, when He 
descended into Hades, proclaimed there His 
advent, meaning, doubtless, His incarnation. And 
so Dr. H. B. Swete has pointed out that it was the 
privilege of the Church of Aquileia in North Italy, 
in whose Creed the words first stood, ‘‘to hand 
down to a remote age... an apostolic belief 
which affirms that the Incarnate Son consecrated 
by His presence the condition of departed souls.”’ 


The, Significance of the Hat. 


The eccentricities of the Schoolmaster are an 
unfailing well of amusement. And of course we 
look to Ireland for the most eccentric. ‘The 
principal of this particular school of Banbridge, 
Mr. Andrew Mullan by name, was by way of being 
a character, and had his own ideas of how to runa 
school. He had a wholesome belief in the ancient 
dictum that to spare the rod was to spoil the child, 
and so his first act on the opening of school was to 
lay upon the desk, with solemn deliberation, his 
symbols of authority, namely, a ruler and a cane, 
and with these ominous instruments ready to hand 
the work of the day was duly begun. Like most 
gentlemen of his profession, Mr. Andrew Mullan 
was of somewhat uncertain temper, and scholars 
anxious to read the atmospheric conditions likely 
to rule during the day, were given an unfailing 


chart to aid them. ‘This, strange to say, was 
found in the particular kind of hat which he wore. 


A soft felt hat signified normal, and was received 


by the scholars with smiles and inner congratula- 
tions. If he appeared in a silk hat—easily ruffled 
—they knew he was riding the high horse, and 
that at any moment a storm might develop, so a 
more sober spirit had to be adopted. But if Mr. 
Andrew Mullan appeared in a red cap, symbol of 
the executioner, then with blanched cheeks and 
heavy hearts the scholars looked ferward to the 
issues of the day, knowing all too well that 
summary castigations were in store for them.’ 


Mr. Mullan was one of the schoolmasters of — 


John Brown Meharry, who was born at Ballymena, 
County Antrim, in 1845. He became known as a 
popular preacher, first in Armagh, then (crossing 
the channel) in Newcastle, and last of all in 


London, and died a year or two ago, a doctor of | 


divinity, not only a popular preacher but a greatly 
beloved pastor. The short biography which the 
Rev. James Burns prefixes to the volume of 
sermons now published and entitled Zhe Fev. 
J. 2B. Meharry, D.D.: Sermons (Hodder & 
Stoughton ; 3s. 6d. net) isan accomplishment in the 
writing of vivid appreciation, and it raises some 
questions. Should the pastor be also a politician? 
Should he ever be a social worker? Dr. Meharry 
owed his success to the determination to be 
neither. 

The sermons are the sermons, not of a popular 
preacher, but of a victorious son of God. 


- 


A Crusader of France. 


France has been the wonder. And the reason 
can be given. It has been the discovery of re- 
ligion, the discovery of God. How anxious our 
own padres are to tell of men and officers, this one 
and that, manifesting some least symptom of piety : 
the French padre has no occasion to rack his 
memory. Ban 

Yet even in the French armies there can be but 
few officers like Captain Ferdinand Belmont, whose 
letters home have been translated and issued under 
the title of A Crusader of France (Melrose ; 5s. net). 
What a home to come out of. Catholic? Pro- 
testant ?—who can tell? But so simply Christian. 
This son, the eldest of three, who all fell, was only 
four-and-twenty ; yet he writes home for prayer to 
keep him from the moral risk of too much comfort. 
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‘For the two months,’ he says, ‘we have been 

waging this trench warfare, we have never lacked 
what is necessary, or at least indispensable; but 
have we not insensibly lost in warlike value and in 
disinterestedness? For there is no doubt about 
it, sacrifice and suffering are the true school of 
character. Comfort, when one accepts it, is a 
danger—a redoubtable enemy against which one 
must be on one’s guard. And I am sure that in 
these times I have still far too much leisure and 
comfort. Beware of the terrible danger of egoism 
and effeminacy. Consequently I count at all times 
on your prayers; there is no other source from 
which to draw the grace to do one’s duty.’ 

- For such a man these are the only perils of the 
present ; the future has none. The Preface which 
M. Henry Bordeaux contributes, opens with this: 
‘A peasant of Savoy heard of the death of the 
second of his sons, killed in the Vosges, as he was 
setting forth to the fields for the autumn ploughing. 
The oxen were yoked in front of the house. The 
postman handed him the letter bearing the heading 
of the Prefecture. He went into the house to 

_ fetch his spectacles, read in the presence of his 
wife, who, anxious, had followed him, and in that 
of the neighbours, who already knew the news, and 
then, handing the paper to the companion of his 

life of labour, said simply : 

***God found them ready.” 

‘He added slowly: 
«« My poor wife! . . 
‘And he went off to his ploughing.’ 


” 


The Faith of a Farmer. 


There is a story of a famous minister who 
arrived in Perth and found that his shoes needed 
_mending. The resident minister recommended 
him to ‘a very godly man.’ ‘It is not a godly 
man I want, it is a good shoemaker.’ 

Can we not have both? Mr. William Dannatt 
was a successful farmer in Essex. 
successful and representative that ‘he was called as 
a witness before the Committee on National Wheat 
Stores that sat in 1897, and led to the Royal 
Commission of 1905 on the Supply of Food and 
Raw. Material in Time of War. Mr. Dannatt’s 
‘experience was unique and invaluable.’ 

But he was also a man of God. The diary 

_ which he kept in his later years has been pub- 
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He was so | 


lished, or at least selections from it. 


the Holy Ghost, the Holy Spirit of God, is ex- 
pressed in the words of that beautiful hymn: 


“Our blest. Redeemer, ere He breathed 
His tender, last farewell, 
A Guide, a Comforter bequeathed, 
With us to dwell!” 


‘Yes, I think it hardly possible to use better ; A 


words, more true, comprehensive, or more concise, 
than those of this hymn. It has been my favourite 
hymn for a long time, but we very seldom have, it 


in church now. What can be better than the 


words: 


‘“‘He came sweet influence to impart, 
A gracious, willing Guest, 
While He can find one humble heart 
Wherein to rest. 


And His that gentle voice we hear, 
Soft as the breath of even, 
That checks each fault, that calms each fear, 
And speaks of heaven. 


And every virtue we possess, 
And every conquest won, 
And every thought of holiness, 

Are His alone”? 


‘What, I say again, can express better than these 
three verses the blessed gift of the Comforter, given 


to us by Christ our Lord? They seem to breathe 


a peace, a quietness, a purity, the very essence — 


of our Blessed Redeemer Himself. The word 
“humble” is so appropriate; it is the one and 


only suitable word. The humble heart is indeed ; 


acceptable to God above everything else. And 


| then the concluding verse, just a short outpouring 
of the spirit for this most blessed Gift, a perfect 


prayer to God: 
“Spirit of purity and grace, 
Our weakness, pitying, see; 4 
O make our hearts Thy dwelling-place, 
And worthier Thee.”’ 


That is very simple. There are more profound 
things in the diary. But to how many farmers is 
the Holy Spirit so intense a reality? The title of 
the book’ is Zhe Faith of a Farmer (Murray; 
gs. net). 


Here is one | 
entry: ‘How well the influence of the Comforter, — 


_ botham’s argument is briefly this. 
_ dpre (for which St. Luke has dzro 70d vov) can mean 


~ future. 


sidered. 
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Tue Expository Times for October contains an 


~ article by Canon Winterbotham with the title ‘ Was, 


then, our Lord mistaken?’ It is based on our 
Lord’s reply to the high priest’s question in Mt 
26%: ‘And the high priest said unto him, I 


_adjure thee by the living God, that thou tell us 


whether thou be the Christ, the Son of God. Jesus 
saith unto him, Thou hast said: nevertheless I say 
unto you, Hereafter (am’ dprv) shall ye see the Son 
of man sitting on the right hand of power, and 
coming in the clouds of heaven.’ Canon Winter- 
The words az’ 


only the near future, and the use of the phrase in 
His reply shows that our Lord believed He would 
return soon, in the lifetime of some at least of 


; those present ; and as He did not return in a few 


years, nor has yet returned though more than 
nineteen hundred years have passed, our Lord 
was mistaken about the time of the Second 


Advent. : 


Now it is true that az dpr. does mean the 
near future. The A.V. translates by ‘hereafter’; 
the R.V. by ‘henceforth.’ Archdeacon Allen (.S¢. 
Matt., 284) also translates by ‘henceforth,’ but adds 
in a note, da dpru is probably used here in the 
sense of ‘hereafter’ with the implication of ‘soon.’ 
Dr. Plummer (Sz. Matz., 379) writes: ‘One expects 
“hereafter” rather than “henceforth,” but the 
latter seems to mean that their condemnation led 
to His glory: there was not merely sequence, but 
consequence.’ This may be true, but it scarcely 
touches the point emphasized by Canon Winter- 
botham, that dw der. can mean only the near 
And if our Lord did use the words, or 
their Aramaic equivalent (for the conversation 
between Him and the high priest was probably in 
Aramaic, and not in Greek), then it would seem 
that Canon Winterbotham is right in holding that 
our Lord meant, and intended those present to 
understand, that He would return in a few years, 


and that therefore He was mistaken about the time 
_ of His Second Advent. But before we accept 


that conclusion there are two points to be con- 
(z) Did our Lord use the words da dpru 
in His reply? And (2) if not, was not His reply 


Was our Bord mistaken? 


By tHE Rev. W. E. P. Cotter, M.A., EDINBURGH. 


an assertion of His Messiahship rather than a 
prophecy of His Second Advent. 

1. St. Mark has neither da’ dpru nor dx6 Tov viv. 
In St. Mark our Lord’s reply runs thus : ‘ And Jesus 
said, lam: and ye shall see the Son of man sitting 
at the right hand of power, and coming with the 
clouds of heaven.’ Now the fact that the words 


dr é&pt. are not found in St. Mark makes it at 


least doubtful whether they are a part of our Lord’s 
reply. St. Mark’s authority for our Lord’s reply 
must have been St. Peter, or possibly St. John, 
and if our Lord used the words, or their Aramaic 
equivalent, is it likely that St. Peter should have 
failed to report them, and St. Mark to insert them ? 
St. Mark is nearer the source than either St. 
Matthew or St. Luke. His account of the trial 
depends on an eye-witness, and his version of our 
Lord’s reply is therefore likely to be more accurate 
than that of St. Matthew and St. Luke. 

2. Our Lord’s reply is practically a quotation 
from Dn 7°. And as His reply is a quotation, it 
need not mean that He would return in a few 
years, or literally ever return ‘with the clouds.’ 
May not the reply be rather an emphatic assertion 
of His Messiahship than a prophecy? He had 
been solemnly asked by the high priest, if He was 
the Messiah. Now the words in Dn 78 were 
regarded by the Jews as Messianic, and as Swete 
says (St. Mark, 359): ‘To claim that they were ful- 
filled in Himself was equivalent to an assertion of 
His Messiahship.’ 
Lord used the words of Dn 7! merely to assert 


emphatically, and in a way which the high priest ; 
and those present could not fail to understand, — 


that He was the Messiah, without intending that 


the words should have a prophetic reference toa _ 


Second Advent. 

There are examples of our Lord’s use of the Old 
Testament, and the language and belief of the time 
and country in which He lived, in order to enforce 
and illustrate His meaning, e.g. His reference to 
Jonah in Mt 12*, and to the Jewish bélief that 
‘dry places’ were the abode of evil spirits. It is 
not necessary to believe that, in illustrating His 


argument by a reference to Jonah and the whale, — 


He accepted that narrative as literally true, or that 


~ 


ite tc bial ; barnes 3 NS dare acai nt a 
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I believe, therefore, that our 


So here in His reply to the high 


mistake, that He was the. Messiah. And to hold 


_that because our Lord said here that He would 
-*come with the clouds’ He believed He would so 
return, and we must believe it too, is to forget 


that the words of our Lord’s reply are not His own, 


_ but a quotation; it is to overlook the context in 
_ which they occur—that they are a reply to a ques- 


tion as to His Messiahship, not as to His Second 


_ Advent: it is to read our Lord’s reply with Western 


literalism, which is certain to lead us astray in the 


- study of the New Testament, an Oriental book, as 


_ well as in the study of the Old Testament. 


If this view of our Lord’s reply to the high 


priest is correct, it was not a prophecy but an 


- emphatic assertion of His Messiahship, and if St. 
_ Mark’s version of His reply, which omits the words 
- ax dprt, is the true version, how, then, is it that the 


depiandybtis smite 


words are found in St. Matthew? Their presence 


- in St. Matthew is most probably due to the fact 


_ that the writer or editor of St. Matthew’s Gospel 


_ expected our Lord to return in His own lifetime. 


_ We know that our Lord’s return within a few years 


was expected. 
_ when it appeared to be contradicted by the event 


It was a belief which lived on even 


{2 P 2%). Canon Winterbotham cautions us 


against this mode of explanation, and against 
_ ‘throwing the blame upon’ the Evangelist. 
-if we are to understand a writer we must remember 


But 


de believed ‘dry places’ were the special abode 
of evil spirits when He said they were, in the well- 
_ known parable. 
__ priest, He applied to Himself the words of 
Dn 7°, because by so applying them He was 
able to state, in a way which His hearers could not 


the mental atmosphere. in which he wrote, for he 
is certain to be influenced by it. While the fact 
that the belief in our Lord’s return in the near — 
future persisted, though He did not so return, is — 
sufficient answer to the argument that, if da’ dru 
were not a genuine part~of our Lord’s reply, it 
would not be found in St. Matthew as the event — 
had proved it untrue. This argument, on which 
Canon Winterbotham lays stress, may be used in 
support of St. Mark’s version of our Lord’s reply: 
for had the words é’ dpt. been a part of our Lord’s — 
reply, then the strength and prevalence of the 
belief in His return in the near future would have 
prevented their omission in St. Mark. Nor is it 
true to say that to reject the words as no part of — 
our Lord’s reply is to doubt ‘the substantial truth — 
of the Gospels.’ It is merely to question their 
accuracy in a matter of detail. There are additions 
in St. Matthew which are not generally accepted, 
e.g. the well-known addition in 59%. And must 
we accept as literally true one of St. Matthew’s 
additions to the narrative of the Crucifixion—the 
strange story of the resurrection of the Saints, and 
their appearance in Jerusalem? We may thoroughly 
believe in the substantial truth of the Gospels, and — 
yet believe that they contain inaccuracies in matters _ 
of detail. In conclusion we may say that if the 
view of our Lord’s reply mentioned above is correct, 
if it was not a prophecy, but a statement of His 
Messiahship, it frees us from the belief that the 
Second Advent will consist in the literal coming of 
our Lord ‘with the clouds,’ a view of the Second 
Advent which raises grave, or rather insuperable, 
difficulties. z 


The AreBacofoagy of the Wook of Genesis. 


By tHe Ruy. A. H. SaycE, D.D., LL.D., D.Litt., PRorrssor oF ASSYRIOLOGY IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


pears = Chapter x. 


16-17. The tribal list (from ‘Jebusite’ to | time of the Israelitish occupation (Jos 15%, Jg 19), 
_ ‘Hivite’) breaks the connexion, which requires 


a continuation of the list of Canaanite states. 


_ But it is an appendix to ‘Heth’ derived from the 


fore have been originally a marginal note. 


lists in Gn 152-21, Jos 2411, etc., and may there- 
The 
Jebusites were the inhabitants of Jerusalem at the 


2S 5%, Nu 13%), who would seem to have been 
a mixture of Hittites and Amorites (Ezk 16%). 
The king of Uru-Salim, or Jerusalem, in the time 
of the Tel el-Amarna correspondence, was Ebed- 
Kheba, ‘the servant of Kheba,’ and since Kheba 
was a Hittite deity, while Ebed-Kheba’s body- 


x 


‘their seat from Mount Hermon northwards. 


‘Jordan. 


% 
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guard consisted of Hittites from Kas,! we may 
conclude that he was one of those Hittite condot- 
tieri who established principalities for themselves in 
Canaan. Indeed, Professor Hommel suggests that 
‘the mighty king’ to-whom Ebed-Kheba says he 
owed his position was the Hittite king who has 
this title applied to him in one of the Tel el- 
Amarna letters. ‘Uriah the Hittite’ would have 
been a representative of the older population. 

The Amorites of the Tel el-Amarna tablets had 
Their 
princes Ebed-Asherah and his son Aziru profess 
to be faithful subjects of the Pharaoh, whose cities, 
however, they are accused of sacking in secret 
alliance with the Hittites. The Boghaz Keui 
tablets show that these accusations were well 


_ founded, and that eventually Aziru threw off all 


disguise and became a Hittite vassal like his suc- 
cessors who were appointed to their office as ‘ kings 
of the Amorites’ by their Hittite overlord. The 
Hittite tablets further show that the Amorite rule 
extended southward on the eastern side of the 
In the third millennium B.c. the Amorites 
had been so exclusively the dominant people in Syria 
and Canaan as to cause this part of the world to 
be known to the Babylonians as ‘the land of the 
Amorites.’ To the Babylonians, in fact, the 
Amurrfi or Amorites represented the Western 
Semites ; trading colonies of them were established 


_ in Babylonia, and the dynasty to which Khammu- 
-rabi belonged was of ‘Amorite’ origin. 
‘standard Babylonian work on astronomy and astro- 


In the 


logy, which goes back to the Khammu-rabi age, 
‘the king of the Amorites’ appears by the side of 
‘the king of the Hittites’ as playing a part in the 
politics of Western Asia. Archzeologically, these 


_Amorites or Western Semites are répresented in 
Canaan by the people of the Bronze age, who 


averaged from 5 ft. 7 in. to 6 ft. in height. They 
buried their dead in a contracted position; sur- 
rounded their cities with huge walls of brick, and 
raised ‘high places,’ consisting of monoliths, where 
children were sacrificed and their bones buried in 
jars. The Amorites of the Mosaic age, who 
occupied a particular district (or districts) in Syria, 
were, however, distinguished from the Amorites in 
the more general sense. They spoke a Semitic 
language, but the Egyptian artists depict them 
with fair skins, blue eyes and light hair, like the 


lSayce, Archeology of the 


pp. 195, 196. 


Cuneiform Inscriptions, 


Libyans, and so attach them to the blond race. 
In the Tel el-Amarna tablets and the O.T. 
(Nu 137°), moreover, they are assigned to a 
particular district. It would therefore seem that 
in the Mosaic age the name which originally de- 
noted—at all events for the Babylonians—the 
Western Semites generally had become restricted 
to a particular portion of the population which — 
either wholly or in part was not Semitic, though 
it had adopted the Semitic language of its neigh- 
bours. In many passages of the Pentateuch (e.g. 
Gn 14! 4822) ‘Amorite’ seems to be used in its 
early Babylonian sense; elsewhere (as here) it 
has the meaning which was attached to it in the 
Mosaic age. 

The Girgashite is probably to be identified with 
the Qarqish, who are named*‘by Ramses 11. among 
the subject populations that followed the standard 
of the Hittite king in his war against Egypt (see 
Jos 2411), If so, the Girgashites in Canaan will 
have been, like the Jebusites, a body of Hittites 
who had settled in that country. Qarqish, however, 
could be read Qalgish and identified with Cilicia. 

Hivite may be a descriptive name meaning 
‘villager’ rather than an ethnic one. On the 
other hand, there was a definite tribe of this name 
living in the Lebanon and extending from Mount 
Hermon to Hamath (Jos 11°, Jg 33; in 2S 247 
we must read ‘Hittite’ for ‘Hivite’); that is 
to say, in the district which, as we learn from 
the Tel el-Amarna tablets, was occupied by the 
Amorites. ‘ Hivite,’ however, is not found. in the 
Egyptian or ctineiform texts, and since the territory 
assigned to the Hivites was not only Amorite but ' 
also that in which Kadesh, the southern capital of 
the Hittites, was situated, it appears probable that 
we should read ‘ Hittite’ for ‘ Hivite’ in both Jos 113 
and Jg 3%. Hivites are not mentioned in Gn 1520. 21, 
while the Hivites of Gibeon (Jos 11!9) were Can- 
aanites, and the Hivites of Shechem (Gn 34?) were 
‘ Amorites.’ 

With the Arkite we return to the Canaanite 
states. Arka (Irqat) and Zemar (Tsumur) occupy 
an important place in the Tel el-Amarna tablets, 
and the capture and destruction of Zemar by the 
Amorite prince Aziru is: the subject of much 
correspondence. It is described as a_ strong 
mountain fortress not far from Gebal. The two 
cities are usually identified with the classical Arké, 
now Tell “Arka, and Simyra, now Sumra. Both 
Arka and Tsimirra are mentioned by Tiglath- 
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pileser 1v., Tsimirra being the seat of an Assyrian 
governor in the time of Sennacherib, while the 
Irqanatians were allies of Hadad-ezer in his war 
with Shalmaneser 11, (853 B.c.) along with the 
Arvadites and Sianians. The latter are probably 
the Sinites of Genesis. Arvad, now Rudd, was 
one of the most northern -of the Phgenician sea- 
coast towns, and its fleet is referred to in the Tel 
el-Amarna tablets. Like Hamath (now Hamah, 
usually written Amatti, more rarely Khamatti, in 
the Assyrian inscriptions), it is included by 
Thothmes 111. among his Syrian conquests. Both 
Hamath and Arvad played a considerable part 
in the later history of Syria; Arka and Zemar, 
however, sink into obscurity after the Mosaic age, 


This, therefore, is the period which is indicated 


by their inclusion in the geographical table of 
Genesis, to the exclusion of cities like Tyre or 
Gebal, which afterwards rose to pre-eminence. — 
Hamath, it will be observed, is included among 
the offspring of Canaan. 
have originally enumerated those Canaanitish states 
which formed the limits of the territory marked out 


for Israel, whose northern border was placed at 


Hamath (Nu 13?! 348); Heth would represent 
Kadesh on the Orontes, the southern Hittite 
capital, while Arvad, Arka, Zemar, Sin, and Sidon 
would border on the western slopes of the Lebanon, ~ 
the possession of which was claimed by the 
Israelites. 


Contributions and Comments. 


Dsafm rrix 6. 


‘He maketh them also to skip like a calf; Lebanon and 
Sirion like a young unicorn.’ : 

PSALM 29 is a most beautiful one. It describes in 

‘fine poetical language the effects of a thunderstorm 
in Palestine, and regards it as a manifestation of 
the power of the Almighty, as a symbol of God’s 
workin nature. Now, although the general mean- 
‘ing of the Psalm is quite clear, various details are 
obscure. 

__ What does the object them refer to in the word 
wayarkidem, ‘and he maketh them to skip’ (v.®)? 
Lat. and Gk. and all versions take the object them 
as referring to cedars. But modern scholars regard 
this as out of harmony with breaking them in 

‘pieces, and therefore look upon the suffix as a 

“copyist’s error. V.° is then explained as meaning 
that Yahwe makes the mountain ranges of Sirion 
and Lebanon under the power of His earthquake 
to skip like a young bull. 

On the other hand, if the object refers to cedars, 
why does the thunder shattering the cedars bring 
to the imagination of the poet the picture of a 
dancing bull ? 

Further, what is the meaning of v.1°, ‘The Lord 
sat at the flood; yea, the Lord sitteth as king for 
ever’? 

That the Psalm is a symbolical representation of 
Yahwe’s character as a storm god has already been 


indicated by scholars, who have pointed out that 


the words ‘the voice of Yahwe’ occur seven times 
in the Psalm—the sacred number of Semitic — 
symbolism. a 

Now Assyrian symbolism helps us to explain not 


only the trend of thought underlying the Psalm, _ x 


but also some of its obscure details. 

The gods of the Babylonian-Assyrian pantheon 
are often represented on boundary stones and seal 
cylinders by symbols which call to mind their 
nature and attributes. For example, the symbol of — 


Sin the Moon-god is acrescent; of Shamash the 


Sun-god, a sun-disc ; and of Nusku the Fire-god, 
a lamp. opera 
Ramman, the storm and thunder god of Baby- 
lonia, is represented in various ways. On _ the 
Bavian relief his symbol is a three-pronged light- 
ning-fork (Jensen, A/7¢/iter, 143, Anm. 1). 
A somewhat similar symbol appears also on the — 
Sargon stele and Nahr el-Kelb rock inscription. 
But Ramman was also a solar deity; for as darku, 


the god of lightning, it was natural for him tobe 


connected with the sun, the great light of the 
heavens. His character as a solar deity was — 
symbolized in two ways. He was regarded as the 
Lord of Justice—a term applied to Shamash, and 
his symbol was represented by a bull, for in ancient 
religions the bull symbolized the power residing in 
the sun. On the Kudurru of Melishihu (A/émozres 
de la Délégation en Perse, \., i.) the forked 


The table must therefore .. 


(a) 
4 


Morccahe 
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lightning rests on a pedestal, in front of which a 
bull is crouching. 

As thunder-god he is also represented as hold- 
ing an axe in his hand. On the Hittite Relief 
Inscription from Zingirli in the Berlin Museum 
there is a representation of Ramman with an axe 
and forked lightning (Ausgrabungen in Sendsch.; 
One is of course reminded of 
Zeus with the double hammer in Pre-Mycenzan 
Crete, and Thor with the double hammer in 


‘Europe. 


But the most interesting representation of 
Ramman occurs on a boundary stone published in 
the Mémoires de la Délégation en Perse, i. 176. 
Here Ramman is represented by the figure of a 


- male deity in a cloak, with long hair and a flowing 


beard. He is seated on a bull, which is galloping 


along at full-speed, and in his hand he holds a 


three-pronged lightning-fork which is attached to 
the horns of the bull, and by which he appears to 
be directing its course. (See the description of the 
Kudurru on p. 177.) 

We can now understand the visionwof the poet 
on which he bases his description of the character 


_ of Yahwe as a storm-god. The Hebrew root 7p, 


which is translated ‘to skip,’ is connected with the 
Arabic vakada, which in Form IX. means ‘to run 
with leaps and bounds’ (Oxford Hebrew Lexicon, 
B.D.B., p. 955; and cf. also Lane’s Arabic Dic- 
tionary, Bk. I. pt. 3, p. 1135). 

The Hebrew word D7'‘p1 might therefore be 


3S _ translated, ‘And he maketh them to gallop along.’ 


_ Again, the Hebrew word osed, which is translated 


‘heweth out,’ is used of an axe (Is 10!) (B.D.B., 


“Pp. 345). 


The poet therefore represents Yahwe as seated 
on a chariot (v.!°) drawn along by a young bull. 
In one hand he holds his forked lightning, in 
another an axe. As he rides along over the storm 
he strikes the cedars of Lebanon with his axe, and 
as they sway to and fro they call to the poet’s 
mind the picture of the galloping bull which is 
drawing his chariot along. 

V.% would not cause any difficulty, for Lebanon 
and Sirion would refer to the cedars of Lebanon 
and Sirion. 

Maurice H. FarBripGE, 

The University, Manchester. 
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She (Pericope Mdulterac. 


Is it necessary to consider ourselves shut up to © 
the dilemma stated, after Professor Cadbury, on 


pages 4~5 of the October Expository TIMES? ° 
Let it be Bebe that it is Luke’s work : it is 


that it was omitted from Luke’s Gospel by 
some one tampering with his text. 

In fact, there are two other hypotheses that at 
once suggest themselves, in line with what is 
already known as to Luke’s methods of work. 


(i.) The preface to the Gospel makes it indis- 
putable that Luke sifted his materials ; why should ~ 
we suppose, then, that he did not’ sift Ais own — 


manuscripts ? 


Have we here a page of his own | 


prepared material that on last thoughts he withheld : 
from his Gospel, but not from-circulation? It did — 
not get into his Gospel, but neither, we may be — 


thankful, did it get into his waste-paper basket. 

(1i.) Perhaps less probably : 
be due to a slightly later stage of Luke’s work. 
There are reasons for thinking that Acts never 


the omission may — 


received Luke’s final touches—or did he issue two 


editions of it? On the other hand, the Gospel is 
free from such traces. Is the omission of the 
Pericope evidence of such final revision? Was it 
included, and then excluded, by Luke? Were there 
two editions? F. WarBurRTON LEwiIs. 
Aberdeen. 
oS See 


(ark tiv. 55, 56. 


THESE verses seem to have occasioned much cn 
jecture, and one is led to suppose that they must, 
in reality, be difficult of interpretation. 


id 


It may, © 


therefore, be due to one’s own blindness that one ; 


sees no difficulty in them. 


It is noteworthy that the high priests and the — 
Sanhedrin are not described as searching, or 


sending to search, for zw2tmesses. It is plain that 
they ‘had already influenced the crowd to some 


extent, and, later on in the trial, we are plainly told © 


that the people, moved by the priests, demanded 


the crucifixion of Christ, when Pilate sought fo 


release Him. 


Judas had been prevloushy bribed to baba 


Him. And, after the Resurrection, the Roman 


| soldiers were-bribed to tell a made-up tale. It 
would be plain enough, therefore, that the high — 


sts had paouy ‘Gian care * arrange for 
ople to give the evidence they wanted (and it is 
‘not improbable that they had bribed others than 
Judas). 
‘The account shows us the high priests seeking 


for evidence which should be damnatory. It goes 
on to show that ‘many of (false) witnesses (came), 
and their testimonies were not alike.’ Apparently 
they had been separately suborned, and when 
brought together, in the crowd which collected, 
their evidence revealed discrepancies. It was 
apparent that they were lying. 
‘The passage might well read : 

_ ‘So the high priests, indeed the whole Sanhedrin, 
‘sought evidence of a damnatory character against 
Jesus. And did not find it. For many (false) 
witnesses against him were forthcoming, and their 
testimonies’ were not in agreement.’ Their 
witnessings were not like-ones. 


WALTER G. WHITE. 
_ Deddington, Oxon. 


£ | She Giraffe. 

WuEN translators determined to diverge from the 
2XX and Vulgate in Dt. 14°, by substituting 
chamois’ for ‘giraffe,’ they were influenced 
chiefly by their lack of knowledge regarding the 
latter animal. This creature answers to the 
Levitical requirements — chewing the cud, and 
dividing the hoof—nor was it likely but to be well 


known to a. people having so long and intimate 


knowledge of Egypt. The flesh of the giraffe is 
found palatable by the African native to-day, and 
it seems more than probable that Egyptian ee 
found itso. The Hebrew root 7t, ‘to prune,’ i 
very suggestive of the peculiar method of. secline 
which the giraffe affects. ~By ‘chamois,’ the 
translators evidently mean any mountain goat, 
neglecting the mention of the goat in ver. *, which 
certainly denotes among others the chamois, since 
inclusion in the dietary list is not affected by any. 
question as to whether: or not an animal be 
domesticated. The R.V. repeats the error of the 
A.V., probably on grounds similar to those alleged 
in the ‘Oxford Helps to the Study of the Bible’ 
‘It is impossible that the giraffe, a native of 
Central Africa, should be allowed as food to the 
Hebrews.’ The natural course in explicating a 
principle of selection is to enumerate the known 
individuals that come under the rule. Unless we 


accept a very late date for Deuteronomy, the 


giraffe, being known, would certainly figure in a 

list of animals Sonforming to the conditions of 

dietary acceptance. JAMES FRANCIS. 
St. Thomas’ Parish, Glasgow. . 
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The difficulty in these verses is well ‘ion & 


8d A€yer “O Weds trrepynpavors att 


the sentence after the first Aéyee not being a — 


quotation from the Old Testament. 
that 7» has dropped out before zpos dOdvov? 
might have happened if the Epistle were dictated 


to an amanuensis, or through the similarity between _ 


H and Il. The insertion of » removes the 


The whole might be translated— 


Is it possible — 
‘This 


| difficulty, and the second Aé¢ye is then a resumption 
| after a short parenthesis before the quotation from 
‘ Proverbs. eee 

‘Do you think that the Scripture speaks in vain — 


—or is it from envy that God yearns after the 2 


spirit which he caused to dwell in us? But he 


gives more grace,—wherefore it says, “God with-_ 


stands the scorners, but gives grace to the humble.”’ 


A. HarrE FORSTER. 
Trinity College, Toronto, 


ar Daa 


‘Give us this Bay our Daily 
Bread.’ 


Mr. W. Ciirrorp in THE Expository Times 
for August states excellently ‘the common inter-_ 


pretation’ of this petition: ‘that 


“the Author and Giver of all good things ” whether — 
for body or soul; 


use of the means which He has put within our 
reach to obtain them.’ But to draw an argument 
against so interpreting from the implied promise that, 
if we are ‘seeking first the kingdom of God and His 


righteousness, all things needful to the body shall - 
then be added unto us without our asking, does — 
Our Lord says, 


seem to me very questionable. 


“‘ bread "here 
stands for everything that is needful for our — 
physical life in this world, teaching us to remember, — 
and to try to realize, our dependence upon God as" 


and, doing so, to make our — 
requests to Him for their supply, or to bless the — 


¥ 


_ if the seeking is to end there. 


also forgive you.’ 


BAG : 


PPR MOURN esi dices: 
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‘Seek ye first,’ but the word ‘sz’ is not wanted, 
And is it not a 
mistake to suppose that, if once God has promised 
anything, we need therefore make no prayer for it ? 
Children depend quite naturally on their parents 
for the supply of their wants, but is it of no im- 
portance that children should learn to ask for 
things properly? What would be bad manners in 
relation to an earthly parent, would it not be bad 
manners in relation to the Heavenly Father? 
And how, then, about the next petition — for 
forgiveness? Our Lord has said, ‘if ye forgive 
men their trespasses, your Heavenly Father will 
Does it follow that, if we forgive, 
we have then no need to ask to be forgiven, 


because in that case the forgiveness will follow 


unasked? And how, again, about that other. word, 
‘Work not for the meat which perisheth, but for 
the meat which abideth unto eternal life’ (R.V.)? 
Are we not to work at all for the meat which 
perisheth because there is other meat better worth 
our working for? But does not the same law 
apply to work, and prayer? When explaining the 
Lord’s Prayer, I always myself point out how very 
significantly the order of the petitions corresponds 
with the command, ‘Seek ye jirs¢ the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness’—three petitions, in 
fact, for God’s glory before the first most necessary 
petition for ourselves. Surely a state of mum 
expectancy for the supply of bodily needs, because 
we would rank ourselves with those who are 


seeking first the kingdom of God and His right- 


- attitude. 


eousness, would not be beautiful in us, nor accept- 
able in the eyes of our Heavenly Father. There 
might be a touch of the Pharisee in such an 
As regards the ériovovov, I find that 
Liddell and Scott render it ‘sufficient for the day,’ 
with a reference to éryeravds, in the usage of which 
they note that the idea of sufficiency predominates 
over the time-limitation implied in the derivation. 
Well, in both Matthew and Luke the question of 
time is covered by the oyjmepory in the one case, 
and the 76 xa’ jépay in the other; so that it 
becomes more natural to resolve the érovcvoy into 
eri ovoia = ‘for our being’=the food by which we 
live according to what our Jeng, our essence, our 


true nature is, composed as we are of body and of 


spirit, each with its special needs, which we depend ~ 
P 


on God alone to supply. This being so, it would 


surely be a mistake to restrict the reference either — 


to bodily needs or to spiritual; évovavov covers 
both, and it is a word of wonderful significance 
in this respect. ‘ 

At a time like this, when we are learning, as 
practically a new lesson, the preciousness of bread, 
it would be an unspeakable loss to us if the Lord’s 
Prayer did not contain a petition in which we may 
remind ourselves of our dependence upon God, 
making our requests to Him for the supply of 
bodily needs, and for His blessing on the means 
which He has put within our reach for the 
obtaining of that supply. 


F. G. CHOLMONDELEY. 
Adlestrop Rectory, 


a 


Tbe Miscipfe whom Fesus foyer. 


SPECULATION as to who this lovable disciple was 
has not yet ceased, and perhaps is not likely soon 
to cease, considering all that is involved in the 
question. Not a few incline to the theory that is 
associated with the name of Delff—that he was a 
young disciple of aristocratic, priestly birth, living 
in or near Jerusalem. The late Dr. J. H. Moulton 
advocated this theory. But there is this very 
strong objection to this idea, and indeed to any 
except the traditional view, that when at Peter’s 


Judas ‘that he may be a witness of the resurrec- 
tion’ of Jesus, the disciple whom Jesus loved, who 
entered the tomb on the Resurrection morn, and 
saw and noted how the grave-clothes lay (Jn 20), 


‘suggestion the 120 disciples elect a successor to | 


the man of whom it could be most truly said that | 


he had ‘companied with us all the days that the 


Lord Jesus went in and out among us’—+fhis most — 


qualified witness is not even nominated for election, 


and is never subsequently heard of. 

There ican surely be only one reason for this: 
the disciple whom Jesus loved was already one of 
the Twelve, and if so, was no other than John, the 
son of Zebedee. Gro. C. WALKER. 


Lucknow. 


Entre 


Alice Meynell. 


Could poetry be touched to finees issues than 
this p— 


I dreamt (no ‘dream’ awake—a dream indeed) 
A wrathful man was talking in the park: 
‘Where are the Higher Powers, who know our 
need : 
And leave us in the dark? 


‘There are no Higher Powers; there is no heart 
In God, no love’—his oratory here, 
Taking the paupers’ and the cripples’ part, 

Was broken by a tear. 


And then it seemed that One who did create 
Compassion, who alone invented pity, 
“Walked, as though called, in at that north-east 
_gate, 
Out from the muttering city ; 


Threaded the little crowd, trod the brown grass, 
Bent o’er the speaker close, saw the tear rise, 
And saw Himself, as one looks in a glass, 

In those impassioned eyes. 


~ 


It is one, and no singular one, of the poems in 
this true poet’s new book, 4 Father of Women, 
“by Alice Meynell (Burns & Oates; 2s. net). 


E. H. W. M. and Wilfrid Blair. 

The title of the book, of which the authorship is 
thus divided, is Black and White Magic (Blackwell ; 
“3s. 6d. net). And the binder has matched the 
title. 
run the risk of burning.. But the children’s protest 
would have saved it. Think what it would have 
meant to them to have lost in the fire this delicious 
nursery roundelay : 


NIGHT AND MorNING THOUGHTS. 


Think, when you sleep 3 


And slip~alone into a world of dream, 
That fairies creep 
Up to the darkling house by glow-worm gleam ; 
And then kind-eyed 
‘They cast delicious spells at our bedside, 
And take you in their keeping 
When you are sleeping. 


% 


In the early Christian days it might have- 


Qlous. 


‘In and out and round about, while moonshine 


is peeping 


Through the dimity curtains on the floor and 


counterpane, 


Puck with his fairy broom is furbishing and 


sweeping, 
And all the rest in the dimpsey light are 
dancing, ring and chain, 


Cross hands’and down the middle and cross 


hands again.’ 
Think, when you wake 
And blink your eyelids at the morning’s blue, 
That fairies slake 
Their dainty thirst upon the garden dew, 
And tell the flowers 
To dress and give them breakfast in their 
bowers, 
And set the sunbeams shaking 
When you are waking. 


‘Here and: there and everywhere, when broad 

day is breaking ; 

They troop into the garden,’ oes eager to HS 
fed. 


If the dew is not delivered, they are .put into a 


taking ; | 


But at last they wander back into the wood. 


and go to bed 
With yawns of gapy gossamer, 
sleepy-head.’ 


each fairy 


Jean de Bosschére. 


Mr. F. S. Flint and Miss May Sinclair have con- ; 


spired together to make known to the English- 
reading world the Flemish poet Jean de Bosschére. 


Mr. Flint has translated a volume of poems en- | 


titled Zhe Closed Door (John Lane; 6s. net), 
and Miss Sinclair has written the Introduction 
to it. 

They are remarkable poems. 
markable that it is, as Miss Sinclair calls it, a very 
wonderful accomplishment for Mr. Flint to trans- 


‘late them into verse, preserving the accent and the 


rhythm and the vibration of the original. What 
do they signify? What is Jean de Bosschére? 
He has been called symbolist, romanticist, idealist, 
decadent, mystic, and New Catholic. But he is 


They are so re- 
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~ He is like his own looking-glass maker. 


ae 


¥ 


image of your own face. 
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ae 
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none of these things, though he may be just a 
little of them all. Miss Sinclair almost calls him 
a realist. 
inhabitants of space and time, sud specie eternttatis. 
He holds 
up his glass at an unexpected angle and shows you 
a surprising image of the world, a disconcerting 
And you see him 
peeping behind his looking-glass like a wise but 
slightly malevolent sorcerer and enjoying your 
bewilderment and your embarrassment.’ 

One of the poems has the title of ‘The Doubter.’ 
‘In a hundred and ninety-eight lines you are given 
all a man’s inner life from babyhood to manhood. 


I was a green and bitter child, 


Like a walnut husk. 


I sought in secret for a god I might worship, 
A wooden statue of illimitable confidence. 


My father’s hat was sacred. - 


He smoked his pipe with integrity, 


_ You pressed yourself close to him, 


To snuff. the man’s smell of him. 
He was the world and the essence of the 
world, 


_ And the master-orderer of all the mysteries. 


And my mother was the bread and butter, 

The cold dew of evening and the sweetness of 
) the cherry, : 

The white sheets smelling of mignonette, 


And the warm circle of lips on my cheek. 


My mother was not a body, 
But a warmth, 


And a slight odour of lemon or amber. 


She was not a body, but a certain unique gown, 
With her mother’s hands 

And her moist eyes 

Wide-open ! 


‘Ts it not beautiful? Is not all childhood there, 


with the secret of its heart and the magic of its 


senses, all in a few lines?’ 


‘He sees common things, the humblest . 


Robin Blochairn. 


It is only Mr. isander Gardner of Paisley whol 
gives us poetry in Scots now. He has given us_ . 
many delightful volumes, but Simgin’ to the Weans, q 
by Robin Blochairn (2s, 6d. net), will take a good” 
place among them. Let us test its quality by ~~ 


HAPPIT OWRE THE HEID. 


Noo gloamin’ grey wons owre the brae, 
The dingle an’ the dell, ~ 

An’ hides frae sicht, till mornin’ licht, 
Ilk flo’eret’s hinnie bell ; 

An’ birdies gay that sang a’ day, 
Gin care they ne’er had pree’d, 

Hameward ha’e floun an’, coorit doun, 
Are happit owre the heid. 


Sae bairnies wee maun quat their glee + 
Their daffin’ an’ their din, 

An’ quatin’ doun till no’ a soun’ 
Is heard the hoose ’ithin ; 

Syne, i’ the nest they lo’e the best, 
They'll cuddle sleepy-e’ed, 

When daddie’s blest, an’ mammie’s kisst, 
An’ hapt them owre the heid. 


Oh, bairnies kin’, lang be it mine 
To share your guileless joys, 

An’ tak’ my pairt, wi’ duntin’ he’rt, 
In a’ your e’enin’ ploys; 

Till ilka, pow begins to row, 
An’ lea’s but ae remeid, 

To hap ye saft, an’ hap ye aft, 
An’ hap ye owre the heid. 


Be’t ear’ or late ye tak’ the gait, 
Your ain bit weys to win; 

Oh, may ye ne’er gae coortin’ care, 
Nor seek the tents o’ sin. 

May angels sweet aye guide your feet 
To follow Wisdom’s lead, 

Till ye be lain among your ain, 
An’ happit owre the heid. ° 


J. E. Stewart. 


Captain J. E. Stewart of the Border Regiment rs 


is soldier enough to win the Military Cross; and 
he is poet enough to write a poem like this: 


ee EN ne te SE NEN onl Se A Pe Lane ape eee 


Pes te 


Ree oe ee) mer 


‘I was afraid of F 

4 Not of the foe ; 
ad when I thought that those I hold most 

2 dear 

=f ‘My craven soul would know: 

And turn away ashamed, who prasad before, 

s Ashamed and deep distressed to find it 50, 

: +2 was afraid the more. 


:s when I janet the fight, 

_. And bared my breast _ 

To all the darts of that wild hellish night, 
I, only, stood the test, 

For Fear, which I had feared, deserted then, 
- And forward blithely at the foe I sey 
‘King of myself again. 


Bo tessed be God above 

For His sweet care, 

Who heard the prayers of those whom most I 
love 

, And my poor suppliance there, 

Who brought me forth in life and limb all 
whole, : 

Who blessed my powers with bis: divine 
repair, - 

“And gave me back my soul! 


- The volume is entitled Grapes ts Thorns 
ee ctonald 5 Is. net). 

| EBorothy Kempe. 

- Mrs. Thory Gage Gardiner, who writes under 

the name of Dorothy Kempe, has published a 

_ volume of poems with the title of Mary in the 

‘Wood (Macdonald; 1s. net). They are the 

“poems of a woman of education, who has never 

fallen into the prevailing vice of incomprehensi- 

: bility. Take these two stanzas from 


AT THE Roap’s ENDING. 


O wild, wild converse of the hills, 
Deep communing of earth and sky, 
My spirit uncompanioned thrills 
With intimate joy and liberty, 
Matching your music with a song; 


On some triumphant pilgrimage: 

Fares hence into the untrodden years; - 
Nor lagging feet, nor darkened age, 

Nor death of deathless Beauty fears, 
There, at the ending of the road! 


Pac ‘Haselden: 


Many poems have been written on Nurse 
Cavell. One of the best is Percy Haselden’s: — 


To THE Memory or A’ BRAVE WoMAN. 


i 


I ice you not} pale sister, whose dear eyes 4 
Had watched in tenderness beside the bed 
Of those who suffered—heedless if they bled 

For England or for England’s enemies ; 

Not yours to question whence those edger : 

cries 
For comfort in their pain, each weary head 
Knew the kind arms that now lie still anc 
dead $ 
Beneath the star-decked cere-cloth of the skies. 


I knew you not, 
knows 
How the sick wolves have. slain their com: 
> forter, 
Biting the hand that fed them: not for long 
Shall these blind monsters vex the world’s: 
repose ; 
And through the ages shall you oO “more 
fair,@ 
‘A name in story and a light in song!’ 


II. 


Let there be light! 
While monstrous fingers clutch the hapless 
throat, 
And savage eyes burn red with lust and gloat. 
In elemental pride; what powers have spun 
The night baMeath whose cloak this thing is 
done ‘ 
That shocks the world as if some devil smote 
The Mother of the Lord? Do ¢hey not quote 
The Scriptures to their purpose thus begun? 


Let there be light—each man a flaming brand 2 


To rout the beasts that war upon the weak 


but now the wide earth” 


Dark shadows clog the sun 


And martyr the mild hands that soothe their 2 a 
pain ; See! 


A clarion resounds throughout the iene: 
Now let your swords, O men, in vengeance 
speak, 


That your strong hands shall bring us light 


again ! 


— 
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That is a fair example of the poems contained in 
the volume entitled x the Wake of the Sword 
(Macdonald ; 1s. net). 


x 


Mary Yelland. 

Canon Scott Holland introduces Mary Yelland 
and her poetry in his most gracious manner. And 
there is great joy to find that the poetry is even 


finer than the introduction. ‘Take this: 


LirE More ABUNDANT. 


I have not found it yet, but I sad/ find 
The heightened life that, just beyond my 
reach, 
Evades me still, elusive as the wind, 
Or comes in dreams too excellent for speech. 


Full life, which holds all precious things intact 
From Time’s corrosion or detracting loss, 
Where all true artist-visions turn to fact, 
Where gold is crystal-pure, unmarred by dross. 


It lies so near, so near!—a wild bird’s song 
At dawn will oft unlatch a secret door, 
And show me golden vistas stretching long, 
Towards life that glows and quickéhs more 
and more. 


Or in the beauty of some woodland copse, 
The envisaged glory of a life to be 
Strikes on me, even as the sunlight drops 
Through tender leafage clothing brake and 
tree. 


I have not found it, but am findfhg fast, 
As yet in glimpses fair but fugitive ; 
I will not linger in the fading past, 
But to the imperishable future turn and live! 


The title of the little book is Zz the Land of the 
Living (Scott; 1s. net). 

Samuel J. Looker. 

In Songs of the Wayside (Author: 18 Allen 
Road, Stoke Newington; 1s. 3d. net) Mr. Looker 
shows himself master of many metres. This is 
a fair example of his thought and the expression 
of it: 


THE INNER LIGHT. . . 


From stress and discords of the common round, — 


I turn to that quiet faith that bids me hope, 
And, chief of all the joys ’neath Heaven’s cope, 
The inward peace that in the soul is found. 


The shocks of Chance, the claws of cruel - 


Fate, 
In vain essay to break my spirit’s dower ; 
The bud of life shall open to its flower, 
To render love complete and satiate. 

Thus in despite of Time and his harsh mace 
That would crush love and memory’s choicest 
fruit, ; 
Close to my ear Hope sounds her silver lute, 

And life again is filled with tender grace, 


I would that to Death’s hour would:sound that - 


tune, S 
While skies are blue and loiter days of June. 


Anne Glenny Wilson. 


Lady Wilson has issued a new and enlarged 


edition of A Book of Verses (Elliot ‘Stock). The | 


following is, we think, one of the new items in it: 


By THE BROOK JABBOK. 


Would I could see indeed that desert road 
Where Israel strove with One unseen, un- 

known, : 
And so prevailed that, ere the morning shone, 


He heard a name, and Heaven itself o’erflowed 


Bare hill and barren stone. 


All night we wrestle with a shadowy guest, 
Silent, like Him who once to Peniel came: 
We call him Death, yet dare not ask his 


name 
While the same witness stars sail down the 
west. 
And yet our prayers, our tears, may still 
prevail, 


And when the eternal morning lifts its veil 
It may be we shall see him, caim and blessed, 
_ An angel crowned with flame! 
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